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Tradition 


and 


revolution 


An interview with Ellen Johnson 


Invited to write about Ellen Johnson 

'33, professor of art, on the occasion 

of her retirement, Richard Spear, 
professor of art and director of the Allen 
Art Museum, chose to interview Professor 
Johnson so that readers could have 

direct contact with some of her ideas on 
art. The following is selected from an 
interview held March 20, 1977. 


erhaps one of the most distin- 

guished — and distinguishing 

— things about your career is 
your deep involvement in recent 
art. How long ago did you get in- 
terested in contemporary art? 


I think it was always there. That 
master’s thesis of mine, written in 
1935 and which I now consider so 
pretentious that I often keep it in 
my office instead of having it out on 
the regular shelves in the library, 
was actually about contemporary 
art. It was called Modern Art and Its 
Traditional Aspects. You see, I’ve al- 
ways been involved with that idea 
— tradition and _ revolution — 
which I recently subtitled my mod- 
ern painting course. The thesis be- 
gan with what I called a “plea to 
the elders,” to ask them not to wait 
50 years until history decides what 
is good about modern art, but to de- 
cide right now what they think is 
good, what they like, and not wait 
for somebody else or for time to 
decide for them. 


When did you begin teaching con- 
temporary art? 


Well, I was invited to come to 
Oberlin in 1939 to be art librarian 
and very shortly after I came, there 
was an emergency in the art depart- 
ment. The teacher of Northern 
Painting became ill and they asked 
if I would teach his course. So I 
did. I had never thought I wanted 
to teach before; it was the last 
thing I wanted to do, actually. I 
found that I liked doing it and the 
students seemed to like it; so since 
the art library job left me a good 
deal of free time after 5:00 every 
day, I decided to offer a course in 
contemporary art, having first asked 
Miss Trefethen who was the profes- 
sor of modern art if she minded my 
doing that and she very generously 
said she didn’t mind at all. Sev- 
eral students who wanted to find 
out about contemporary art took the 
course which I taught without get- 
ting paid for and the students took 
without credit. After I became an 
official teacher, which wasn’t for 
some years, I continued to give a 
course in contemporary. There 
was for some time a two-year mod- 
ern course, with the last semester, 
at least, entirely devoted to contem- 
porary art. 


The legendary size of your classes, 
numbering well up in the hundreds, 
obviously is because of the quality 
of your teaching, in addition to an 
interest in modern art. Could you 
put your finger on any specific ap- 
proaches, or methods, in your 
teaching which led to that kind of 
success with students? 


No, I think that it’s the subject 
primarily. Enrollments have grown 
a little bit each year. Even when 
I’ve condensed the material and 
made the two-year sequence into 
one, or even further condensed it 
from the French Revolution to the 
contemporary period, students feel 
that it is contemporary. Maybe one 
thing they have liked is that I have 
introduced really contemporary 
work into the course, even if the 
course actually stops with Surreal- 
ism in the ’30s or so. I’ve intro- 
duced it through their own discov- 
ery, that is through papers that they 
write on works which they don’t 
know anything about. Absolutely 
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contemporary work, borrowed from 
the artists or from dealers, which 
hasn’t been published yet and thus 
the students can’t read about. On 
the basis of what they have learned 
by studying modern art, looking at 
art in general, and by keeping their 
minds and their eyes open, they 
have to confront a contemporary 
work and relate it to other art, to 
evaluate it and to try to figure out 
what it means, without having any- 
body else tell them. I think that’s 
one of the things students like. I 
know I do; those papers are much 
more fun to read than blue books. 


Have you seen any change in Ober- 
lin students over your 37 years of 
teaching? 


I don’t know about students in 
general. The only ones I know are 
those who take my courses, and 
they're less educated when they 
come to Oberlin than they used to 
be. It seems to have gotten increas- 
ingly worse throughout the ‘60’s 
and the early ’70’s. They have not 
been taught how to think clearly and 
to marshal their thoughts and to 
realize that writing is thinking. 


What are the causes behind this? 


I think there are many possible 
explanations. One might be the 
unfortunate effects of having been 
brought up on television. I know 
that many people who used to spend 
their free time reading now sit for 
hours in front of the television even 
when there is nothing on but trash, 
simply, I suppose, because it’s there 
and takes no effort. I don’t want to 
be snobbish about it because I very 
definitely support educational tele- 
vision, and I think we’re terribly 
fortunate that we have as many 
fine commercial programs as we do. 
I’m suggesting, however, that be- 
cause people don’t read as much as 
they used to, they do not naturally 
imbibe clear, logical writing. 


Ellen Johnson in the Ellen Johnson 
Gallery of Modern Art. Photo by 
Peter Ruchman ‘77 
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If it’s a challenge to teach college 
students, it is still harder to teach 
the general public, and that must be 
particularly true about modern 
art. What do you feel about the 
charge that modern art is inherent- 
ly elitist and not really for every- 
one? Do you think art is for the 
general public, can it be taught to 
the average citizen? 


I think art is elitist. I agree with 
Cézanne who said, “Art addresses 
itself to only an exceedingly small 
number of individuals.” If you 


think of how many people in the 
whole world are concerned about 
art, you realize that it’s no more 
than the thickness of a fingernail in 
relation to everything else. 


That might be the actual situation, 
but do you think it can, or should 
be, different? Or is it inherent in 
what art is, in who makes it, and 
who it’s for? 


I don’t think that somebody 
whose major concern is getting 
enough rice or the next day’s food 
could ever be directed towards 
thinking that art is the most impor- 
tant thing in the world. So you have 
to leave out an enormous amount 
of the whole world and consider 
only the educated people, or the 
presumably educated. And even 
those people who have had courses 
in art don’t necessarily have any 
response or concern about art what- 
soever — and don’t have to. Now 


there is, I think, a paradox, because 


obviously artists — most artists — 
and particularly a great many art- 
ists nowadays, would like their 


work to reach a lot of people, to 
reach everybody. But it can’t. 


Then is there a mission for the 
teacher, for the museum, whoever 
it might be, to take art to the peo- 
ple, to put it into common terms? 


Many years ago, the very first 
time I went to Oldenburg’s studio 
and talked with him for any length 
of time, just after he had made the 
Store in 1961, I asked him, “When 
you have this Store and you make 
all your works right here, and you 
put them right in the middle of the 
Lower East Side in an actual store 
situation, you imitate life in every 
way. Would you like an ordinary 
Bowery bum to come in off the 
street to see and to like your work?” 
He said, “Of course I would, that’s 
exactly what I would like.” I said, 
“But you know perfectly well that 
isn’t what happens. When they 
walk by, they look in and try to 
figure out what that crazy man is 
doing.” He said, “Yes, that’s what 
happens.” 


Do you think that perhaps the new 
interest in “public art” is a response 
to this, or is it simply “elitist art” 
put outdoors? Does an artist work- 
ing out-of-doors have more respon- 
sibility to the public? 


He does only if he feels that he 
does. 


You have served on panels of the 
National Endowment for the Arts 
for public commissions. As a 
juror, do you take into account the 
general public’s likely response to a 
piece? 


I don’t begin any of my decisions 
about quality on that basis. I would 
hope that the work would engage 
a lot of people, but I certainly 
would not choose something be- 
cause I thought everybody was 
going to like it. I would choose 
what I thought would be the best 


for that particular place and then 
let people comment and become 
educated about the work. In mak- 
ing any decisions in a museum, or 
in teaching, or as a member of an 


N.E.A. panel, I think we have the 
responsibility to educate the pub- 
lic. We select the art and then we 
have to help other people under- 
stand and appreciate it if they don’t 
respond to it on their own. Some 
people are born with a sensitivity 
to art and an unconscious interest 
in it. We don’t have to work so 
hard with those people, but we have 
to work hard with the others. 


Do you believe that everyone has 
the capacity to appreciate art? 


If I didn’t, I wouldn’t have been 
teaching all these years. One of the 
most gratifying things in teaching is 
to see that glow on a student’s face 
when he or she suddenly under- 
stands an idea, or suddenly stands 
in front of a painting and really 
sees it, and you know the student 
sees it, feels it throughout his or 
her whole being. The general 
public might not even be aware 
that a piece of sculpture is art, is 
right there and they’re passing it 
every day. Take for instance those 
Arches by Athena (Tacha) that go 
marching along with all those hun- 
dreds of people that pass it every 
day on Huron Mall in downtown 
Cleveland. Probably there are 
many who aren’t even looking at 
that sculpture, but I feel that even 
when people aren't conscious of a 
work being there, that work of art is 
affecting the person. Thus there is 
a responsibility, I feel, that we 
whose lives are directed toward art 
should be taking, to see that the 
environment in which people live 
and work is made visually more de- 
sirable, more attractive and livable. 
And more healthy. This is why I 
started the art rental collection at 
Oberlin in 1940. I thought that if 
students had good works of art 
hanging in their own rooms it would 
have a health-giving effect on their 
thinking and feeling. 


Last year, as a Guggenheim Fellow, 
you worked on “Old Age and the 
Artist.” Your Alice Neel article for 
Studio International is a product 
of that. Have your thoughts set- 
tled into any overall configurations 
on basic attitudes of the artist, or 
society, and old age? 


No, it’s so very complex, and I’ve 
investigated just a teeny bit in each 
area of psychology, sociology, etc. 


One must have a great deal more 
knowledge than I have to be able to 
do anything of any serious contribu- 
tion in the field. I have made a plan 
for a possible book called “The 
Beauty of Old Age as Seen by the 
Artist,” but I’m not sure I'll pursue 
it. Perhaps I can make one general- 


ization. Old people simply become 
much more themselves unless 
health interferes. I think they 


tend to become much more revolu- 
tionary. On the evidence of the 
studies that I’ve made and the 
things I’ve read from other people’s 
studies, I oppose the view that old 
people become much more _hide- 
bound and reactionary. On the 
contrary, I think they’re freer. 
What difference does it make? 
What do they have to lose? It’s the 
modern attitude towards youth 
which has made such a problem. 
I’m_ talking especially about the 
artist. It’s nearly impossible to 
work against our predilection for 
youth, and for discovery. It must 
be very difficult today to grow slow- 
ly, to perfect something. I think 
de Kooning’s late paintings are an 
example of that difficulty. They’re 
very rich, but too few young peo- 
ple pay any attention to them. 


Ironically, it’s just the opposite in 
your own situation. As a critic- 
scholar working on modern art, you 
are expected to be doing your best 
work in your maturity, while the 
artist, whom you study, is assumed 
to be passe if he’s in his 60's. 


They think he’s dead. That’s in 
this country primarily, but we have 
affected the whole European idea 


about art, probably the whole 
world’s idea about art since the 
Second World War. It has not 


been the artists themselves, nor has 
it been the art community of his- 
torians and critics. It has been 
the public, the newspapers and 
popular magazines, and the peo- 
ple’s desire to control something 
by putting a name on it. 


How is that related to age? 


Because as soon as you can put a 
name on something, like Pop, then 
you feel you understand it — the 
general public I’m speaking about 
now — you feel you can possess it, 
and after you've possessed a thing 
in America, after you've used it, 
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you throw it out and get another 
one. So then something else comes 
along. Like Op Art. So somebody 
says, “Op Art,” and “Oh yes, that’s 
Op Art.” So Larry Poons is tagged 
Op Art, regardless of what Poons 
is. You assimilate his art, digest 
it immediately and throw it away. 
It’s the same with Primary Struc- 
tures, Earth Art, Body Sculpture. 
It's no good anymore as soon as 
something new comes along. And 
all during that decade those Ab- 
stract Expressionist and Pop artists 
were still going on seriously work- 
ing but the public hardly looks at 
them because they’re not The New 
Thing anymore. 


Is that different from calling some- 
thing Impressionist or Cubist? 


Yes, of course, because the term 
Impressionist was something that 
the artists themselves accepted af- 
ter a little while — they were called 
Impressionists in 1874. In ’77 they 
decided, okay, that’s a good name, 
and they took it themselves; they 
called their exhibitions Impression- 
ist until 1886. For 12 years they 
were working as a group with uni- 
fied ideas and were aware of doing 
that. The Pop artists never wanted 
to be called Pop artists. They never 
wanted to be considered as having 
any kind of unified approach. From 
the beginning, they were individuals. 


But the public could clutch on to 
them and grasp them by calling 
them Pop artists. 


Over the years you have played a 
very major part in the Oberlin Mu- 
seum, even if you weren't actually 
on its staff. Your endless work 
was Officially recognized when you 
were named Honorary Curator of 
Modern Art in 1973. For a very 
long time you taught the Museum 
Course, and I know better than any- 
one how important you have been 
in securing gifts for the Museum, 
both from artists and from collec- 
tors. Am I right in thinking that 
few contemporary works were ac- 
tually purchased until rather re- 


Richard Spear interviewing Ellen Johnson in her Frank Lloyd Wright home (“Craig” by Roy Lichtenstein in 


background). Photo by Athena Tacha. 
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cently? I believe that Chuck Park- 
hurst, when he was director, bought 
Gorky’s “The Plough and the Song” 
and you were responsible for get- 
ting Diebenkorn’s “Woman by a 
Large Window’ in 1958. 


Unfortunately, those are the ex- 
ceptions. I tried to get the Pur- 
chase Committee to buy from the 
“Three Young Americans” exhibi- 
tion in 1963 in which Oldenburg, 
Rauschenberg and Joan Mitchell 
figured. Claes’ Ice Cream Cone was 
something like $400. It was not the 
big soft one, but the hard one that 
Ileana Sonnabend finally bought. 
The Purchase Committee was not 
interested in buying a 4 1/2 foot 
long ice cream cone made of painted 
plaster over muslin and chicken 
wire. We had no special money for 
contemporary art so there was no 
way to get it. I wanted to get 
Rauschenberg’s Black Market which 
I borrowed in 1962. He had made 
it in ‘61 and I borrowed it for my 
students to write about in the mod- 
ern class. It cost only about $2,000 
at the time. There was no chance to 
get anything like that. It was an 
absolute godsend when in 1964 Ruth 
Roush, with her farsightedness and 
open mind and sensitivity, started 
a fund specifically for contemporary 
arts 


Undoubtedly you've been asked 
many times how you choose the 
best of contemporary work. Ob- 
viously there’s no trade secret, but 
when it really comes down to that 
final decision, aren’t there ques- 
tions you ask yourself, or of the 
art? Is it as simple as “Do I like 
it?” 


I guess maybe it’s how long do I 
like it. I want to wait for a time, 
and see how it lasts, how long it 
stays with me. I think Franz Kline 
is going to be more and more appre- 
ciated. I’ve had that little Kline 
painting up here at home ever since 
1953 or ‘54, when I bought it. And 
I’ve never not seen it. Every time 
I've gone by it it’s there. That for 
me is an absolute criterion. I feel 
the same way about my Lichten- 
stein Craig. 


What else in your collection does 
that? 


The Diebenkorn did, although I 
sold it because it was too big for 
the intimate scale of this house; 
but I still like it very much. I 
think it’s a beautiful painting and 
one of the best things in the con- 
temporary section in the Cleveland 
Museum. Then there’s the Olden- 
burg Toaster and that early Carl 
Andre; they give me great plea- 
sure. I don’t actually see the Olden- 
burg Store piece constantly because 
it’s in a less central spot; but every 
time I go in the study I see it. And 
many of the prints work in the same 
way, including those I have by 
Jasper Johns. What I would like of 
Jasper’s above all would be a draw- 
ing. I think his drawing called 
Diver is one of my favorite works 
of art; I desperately wanted that 
for the Museum. I kept asking for 
a quotation on it, but every time 
wed get the money together, the 
price had gone up another notch un- 
til a wealthy collector bought it. 


Do you think that a museum today 
inevitably is, or should be, a kind of 
new patron of modern art, either 
in terms of acquisitions or exhibi- 
tions? 


I think that a college museum has 
an ideal opportunity to be that be- 
cause I feel that college students 
should try to understand their own 
time. 


That’s different, though, from what 
I mean. It’s one matter to say that 
it’s the college museum’s obliga- 
tion to give the students contempo- 
rary art to see. But I mean the mu- 
seum as a patron in today’s society, 
someone exhibiting and buying art 
to support art and artists. 


It depends on how much money 
they have and what they decide 
their function is. Obviously, I feel 
that a museum is foolish not to 
support contemporary art. Aside 
from the fact that I think it ought 
to, I think it’s crazy not to. Why 
should one do what Sherman Lee 
does at Cleveland and wait until a 
good early Picasso costs a million? 
He and some other museum direc- 
tors buy things that are absolutely 
safe, that there’s no question about; 
but to do so they wait until works 


get very expensive, and that seems 
to me to be wasteful. Besides, it’s 
not supporting living artists and I 
think any museum, particularly a 
museum that has as much money as 
Cleveland does, could afford to put 
aside some of it for contemporary 
art. They can keep what stands 
up with time, and throw away the 
rest of it if it isn’t any good. Or 
put it in the basement, do some- 
thing with it. 


Was the New Delhi Triennale in 
1968 the only big contemporary ex- 
hibition you were guest curator for? 

Yes. I’ve had a lot of invitations, 
but have never had time to do them. 
I’ve only done it once myself, for 
an old masters show. But it seems 
to me that there’s an enormous dif- 
ference between, say, what I did 
with Caravaggio and his followers, 
and what you do, because my mis- 
takes or partialities can be cor- 
rected and argued over by other 
art historians and it chiefly affects 
only my reputation as a scholar. 
But the modern curator who’s real- 
ly in charge of a major contempo- 
rary show has the awesome respon- 
sibility of dealing with the careers 
of living artists, by inclusion or 
exclusion. Is it right for one per- 
son to have that much influence? 
I think of the previous Whitney 
Biennials, for instance. 


I don’t know, because the New 
Delhi exhibition was nothing cru- 
cial for any artist the way some 
shows might be. The Whitney 
Biennial usually doesn’t mean any- 
thing because there are so many 
people in it (although this year 
there were fewer artists with sev- 
eral pieces by each). 


But exclusion can be as consequen- 
tial as inclusion. 


Anybody seriously concerned with 
contemporary art makes his or her 
own decisions anyway and doesn’t 
follow the Whitney, or any other 
single museum show. 
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That was just one example, and 
it doesn’t deal with a related prob- 
lem. There are quite inexperienced 
curators in charge of important 
shows, whose judgments can _ in- 
fluence the market and artists’ ca- 
reers. One can’t help but ask, are 
most of the good artists who really 
want to show getting a chance to 
show? How much is it just chance, 
or politics? 


I’m sure chance is a very impor- 
tant aspect of it, but even so, I 
think eventually the good artist is 
going to be seen, especially nowa- 
days when there are so many gal- 
leries. 


Mohehe seen ee TT 
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Galleries, yes. But when you come 
down to it, in New York there are 
very few museums that really show 
contemporary art. 


I guess it all goes back to the fact 
that I am above all else a teacher 
and I feel much more nervous about 
the responsibility of a teacher than 
I do about the responsibility of a 
museum curator. 


You have faith, then, that there’s 


enough opportunity for artists to 
exhibit? 


Absolutely. Especially when peo- 
ple can get their work seen as easily 
as they can, compared with the 19th 
century, when there was the official 
Salon and but a handful of galleries. 
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Now there are some 500 galleries 
in New York. Just one city. Think 
of that. 


As you know, the Museum is pub- 
lishing a list of your complete bib- 
liography in the next issue of its 


Ellen Johnson beside “Portrait of 
Ellen Johnson” by Alice Neel (on loan 
from the artist to the Allen Memorial 

Art Museum). Photo by Peter 
Ruchman ‘77. 


Bulletin. Quite early you pub- 
lished articles on Scandinavian art, 
and then you wrote about artists 
from Fragonard to Kensett, Ce- 
zanne, Picasso, and to Oldenburg. 
I wonder to what degree your art- 
historical research and foundations 
in the study of older masters have 
affected you as a critic/historian 
of newer art? Ina sense, isn’t your 
writing on contemporary art dif- 
ferent from that of other critics who 
haven’t done this kind of tradi- 
tional art historical research? It 
seems to me that your writing is not 
only more lucid, but it also differs 
from “straight criticism’ — what 
I’d call purely subjective interpre- 
tation — in the nature of its in- 
vestigation about an artist. 


Are you thinking of any particular 
critics? 


No. I’m talking specifically about 
your contemporary art criticism. 
One difference between you and 
some critics is that while you re- 
spect the artist’s time and privacy 
very much, you do want to visit the 
studio and get the artist’s own ideas. 


I think there are two different ap- 
proaches and each one of them is 
valid. 


But is it a valid approach to say 
that you don’t want to know the 
artist? 


That’s one way of doing it. You 
go ahead without any interference 
of personal friendship. Or you feel 
that you can understand the work 
better by finding out from the art- 
ist what he thinks he’s doing, or 
what he’s trying to do. Obviously 
the latter is the way in which I 
approach the whole thing. Just 
consider what I assign in my 
courses: it’s entirely documents, 
what the artists themselves have 
written in letters, etc. 


But this is getting back to my point 
that your attitude is more art his- 
torical. 


Not necessarily. 


Don’t you think checking with the 
artist or discussing with the artist 
shows a wish for more solid docu- 
mentation or grounding of what you 
are doing? 


Not at all. It’s simply that I’ve 
taken advantage of what is there. 
It’s more personal. 


But is it more personal? At least 
with this approach there are two 
people involved, not only one. It’s 
you and the artist, and in a sense 
you are checking what you're saying 
in your criticism. 


I’m checking what I’m saying with 
his conception of what he’s doing, 
but of course that doesn’t at all 
mean that that’s what he was do- 
ing. What I’m interested in is to 
find out what the artist thinks he is 
doing, that’s all. It’s simply a mat- 
ter of interest. Somebody else can 
be interested in making his own 
decisions about what the artist was 
doing, without the interference of 
the artist. Both approaches are 
fine and I don’t think one is better 
than the other at all. 


The only advantage I can see in 
writing criticism purely on one’s 
own is that the artists do not get 
bothered as much. 


That I agree with completely! 
Actually, I almost never bother art- 
ists after the first time I go see 
them, because I think they’re so 
busy I just don’t want to bother 
them. You seem to agree with 
that piece by Lawrence Alloway in 
The Nation* about my criticism. As 
I remember it, he distinguishes be- 
tween my writings and the usual 
contemporary art criticism by seeing 
mine as_ historically oriented, a 
combination of the critic and the 
art historian. 


“March 29 1975, p. 302 


That’s precisely what I mean. Of 
your many publications, which do 
you feel are your best, the most 
significant? 


Do you mean which do I like best 
or which do I think are the most 
important? 


Both, if there’s a difference. 


Well, there is a difference. I like 
best that little thing on Cézanne.** 
But I feel that the piece which has 
been the most important and the 
most cited is that on our Picasso 
Glass of Absinthe,*** which was the 
first analysis and actual identifica- 
tion of objects in a Cubist painting. 
Roger Fry, in speaking of that par- 
ticular painting in 1933, said there 
is no recognizable object in_ it. 
So probably that early article of 
mine is art historically the most 
important, but I still like best the 
Cezanne, partly because it was the 
most difficult to do as the assignment 
was such a challenge: in just a very 
limited number of words I had to 
write something that would be use- 
ful, would be helpful to the lay- 
man, but at the same time would 
still be interesting to the scholar. 
That’s the kind of thing I try to do 
always. 


What do you plan to do after you 
retire, other than live in this beauti- 
ful house? 


As I think you know, for the last 
few years I’ve kept a file marked 
“Things to do after you retire,” in 
which I stick little notes about ideas 
I have for books, articles, lectures, 
exhibitions, etc. There’s far more 
to do than I'll ever have time for. 
And I expect to take some occa- 
sional short-term jobs, at least the 
ones that are in places that I like 
or want to see, such as Australia, 
where I’m going for a few months 
this fall to do some lecturing and 
advising at the John Power Gallery 
of Contemporary Art in the Uni- 
versity of Sydney. And I’ve been 
invited to give “The Power Lec- 
ture,” which means taking it to 
every capital of the whole country. 
So I'll see all that Beautiful nature 
— and of course I plan to snorkel 
in the Great Barrier Reef! 


*“*Cezanne, London (The Masters Series), 1967 


“""On the Role of the Object in Analytic Cubism,” Allen 
Memorial Art Museum Bulletin, XIII, 1955, pp. 11-25 
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Three 
ways 
to 


college 


education 


by Clyde A. Holbrook 
Dantorth Professor of Religion 


met him at Yale — or more pre- 

cisely I met him in a meat market 

in New Haven while at Yale. We 
exchanged pleasantries, whereby | 
learned he had graduated from 
Oberlin College. As the conversa- 
tion proceeded, I suggested we and 
our wives might get together and at- 
tend a movie some time. That was 
in the era before movies became 
films! But my casual effort at ca- 
maraderie was promptly deflated 
when he said, “No, we haven’t the 
time. We came here to study.” I 
took my hamburg steak and slunk 
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home. I had met my first Oberlin 
student — and Oberlin had cast 
its shadow over me before ever | 
set foot on this campus. 

Now I came to know not all Ober- 
lin students were that stuffy. When 
I came here in 1951, I was impressed 
by the serious and dogged way in 


which students attacked their 
courses — and practically every- 
thing else! I was put in mind of 


what was once said of John Quincy 
Adams: “The temptation to perform 
his duty was always strong: and if 
the duty was a particularly disagree- 
able one, the temptation became 
ungovernable.” During those first 
years I began to think that this was 
the most humorless place I’d ever 
been. My conviction mounted that 
this was the most self-satisfied and 
self-important academic commu- 
nity I’d ever known. There was a 
grimness coupled with a certain del- 
icate touch of priggishness that per- 
vaded both students and faculty. 
And my spirits were not appreciably 
elevated by catching sight at the 
Oberlin Inn of the motto, “Oberlin 
is unique in that which is good.” 
Was there no limit to the solemn 
self-assurance of the place? 

As the years have passed, I came 
to treasure not the grimness of the 
place, but the seriousness and dedi- 
cation with which both students and 
faculty went about their business. 
What I saw and what grew into my 
own conviction was that education 
could be secured only by a sense of 
duty or obligation to do the job 
right. The austere figure of 
Immanuel Kant loomed before me 


Mr. Holbrook will retire at the end of the 
academic year after 26 years on the faculty 
and this is the text of a Senior Assembly 
talk he gave in Finney Chapel April 21. 

A series of Mead-Swing lectures were 
delivered in his honor April 29 and 30 by 
Waldo Beach of Duke University, Julian Hartt 
of the Univ. of Virginia, Davie Napier of 
the Pacific School of Religion and 
Bernard Loomer of the Graduate Theological 
Union. 

At a dinner in Mr. Holbrook’s honor 
April 30, it was announced that more than 
100 of his friends and current and former 
students had subscribed more than $1,200 to 
establish a fund to purchase books in the 
fields in which he has been particularly 


interested. 


— the 
imbedded 
cess. 

I know in these latter days that 
some of you may detest the words 
duty, obligation, or ought, because 
they translate into requirements — 
assignments in courses, hours for 
graduation, and course require- 
ments themselves. Some among 
you are so opposed to whatever 
smacks of imposed duties in the 
form of requirements of any sort 
that you do not believe that any 
except yourselves should evaluate 
your work. You would prefer not 
to be told you ought to master cer- 
tain bodies of material or learn more 
careful methods of thinking. 

I know not all courses set your 
minds alight with the love of knowl- 
edge. But Whitehead’s words still 
ring true. “In the conditions of 
modern life the rule is absolute, the 
race which does not value trained 
intelligence is doomed.” — and 
that dictum goes for the individual 
as well as the race. A trained in- 
telligence is not one that roams 
erratically, innocently and super- 
ficially over the surface of human 
experience. A disciplined mind has 
put itself under disciplines of things 
and methods one ought to know to 
be a human being. It means you 
meet someone’s standards other 
than those which at any present 
moment you set for yourself. It 
means accurate thinking, speaking 
and writing — not simply taking 
for granted whatever forms of ex- 
pression float up from the murky 
depths of the psyche. It means 
that one ought to be aware of a 
heritage and a tradition of learning, 
hard won by the thought and experi- 
ence of past centuries. It means one 
ought, as an inheritor of that tra- 
dition, to enter the ever ongoing 
battle against the cheap and tawdry 
values that daily beat upon our con- 
sciousness. It means that educa- 
tion embodies a duty to battle, even- 
tually, if not now, against pain, 
suffering, ignorance, and _ egoistic 
self-indulgence. As one theologian 
put it, “Each man is summoned to 
act as a watcher on the dykes to see 
that the wild, overwhelming sea of 
the sub-human, the elements of 
blind caprice, of casual lawlessness 
should not sweep over the field of 
human life.” (Divine Imperative, E. 
Brunner, p. 183) In the daily rou- 


moral ought was_ indeed 
in the educational pro- 


tine we ought to look at this larger 
obligation — and that is one way of 
getting an education. 

I admit freely we professors of- 
ten let you down, sometimes by im- 
plying that our respective special- 
ties are the be-all and end-all of 
education. With magisterial self- 
assurance we hide our own ignor- 
ance and provincialisms by jealous- 
ly guarding our fields of study, by 
implying, if not stating, that other 
areas are not as important as ours. 
We let you down when we too don’t 
follow the sense of duty to enliven 
what we teach, and share our en- 
thusiasm for our subjects. I have 
sympathy for that student who once 
wrote, “Our professor was a dismal 
soul — he embalmed the subject 
and let us view the remains.” As 
I reflect upon our scholarly work, 
known as research, | realize that 
many melancholy things are per- 
petrated in the name of research, 
which, as one cynic observed, is the 
art of casting “a fitful and inter- 
mittent light on non-existent prob- 
lems.” 

But the grim sense of duty isn’t 
enough. A kind of legalistic moti- 
vation will tire us out, burn us out, 
and beget a gigantic tedium. Duty 
is necessary to education, but we all 
need more. Let me introduce this 
second way of getting an education 
by the story of a speaker who some 
years ago went to a campus to give 
a lecture. Before he spoke he was 
told by a faculty member the fol- 
lowing: “I am sorry that this morn- 
ing you will have to address the 
seniors. You will find them unre- 
sponsive, intellectually dead, indif- 
ferent, or at times almost sullen in 
their hostility. We have made them 
so by our system of education. We 
have killed thought and interest in 
them. This afternoon, however, you 
will meet the freshmen, and you 
will find them much more alert, 
open and interested. But they too 
will be intellectually dead four years 
from now.” I find that a devastat- 
ing commentary upon _ education 
constituted of a straight diet of 
duty in its narrowest sense. The 
presumption of education is that 
you come to college with interest, 
some narrow, some more wide 
ranging. A tacit covenant exists be- 
tween a faculty and students: stu- 
dent interest is to be matched by 
faculty interest. Our responsibility 
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is that of not killing the interest 
with which you are presumed to 
come to college. In a back-handed 
way Dr. Samuel Johnson was right. 
He met a friend one day, who told 
him he had been reading philosophy. 
Johnson replied, “I’ve tried read- 
ing philosophy, but happiness kept 
breaking in.” Well, it could have 
been theology, economics, or his- 
tory — but the point is that happi- 
ness should break in. There should 
be a joy about education derived 
from interest. It probably is true 
that everything worth knowing is 
not reducible to your immediate in- 
terests. But interest should be a 
principal motivating force for secur- 
ing an education. Professors can- 
not guarantee that all they do is 
going to meet your interests, nor 
need they assume that all you do or 
think is of interest to them. But it 
isn’t just particular interests that 
education is concerned with. The 
interest I see as important is one 
that catches one up in the excite- 
ment of knowledge, thought, and 
wider dimensions of experience. 
When a new insight comes, when 
the solution of a problem works, 
when one senses the lure of broader 
vistas for the mind — then happi- 
ness should break in. When in a 
moment of enthusiasm you can say 
with appreciation and exaggeration 
what a friend of mine once said af- 
ter hearing a provocative lecture, “I 
realized I didn’t know anything; | 
didn’t even suspect anything,” — 
then went about doing something 
about that which had piqued his in- 


terest — then interest is doing its 
job. 
Interest must be cultivated, 


trained, enriched and focussed, and 
this duty may accomplish within 
limits. But interest that ranges be- 
yond the immediacies of present 
interests must lift us beyond our 
provincialisms. 

We have not yet spoken of what 
I have come to believe is a much 
overlooked ingredient in getting an 
education. As my own education 
proceeded and as I have thought 
about education, I have become in- 
creasingly aware that I have been 
living off the inherited intellectual 
capital of many others. My own 
education has been a story com- 
pounded of duties imposed and in- 
terest elicited from me — but there 
has remained the single word, grati- 


tude. So I want to end these re- 
marks with a few reflections upon 
that theme. 

Let me first, in a quite unroman- 
tic, down-to-earth fashion, mention 
a few facts. Of all graduates of 
Oberlin College only 27% gave to 
the college last year for any pur- 
pose; if we combine all graduates 
and non-graduates, the percentage 
of givers sinks to 24%; again, if 
we count all graduates and non- 
graduates who gave to current op- 
erating costs, the percentage sinks 
to 18.9%. Now these percentages 
do not tell the whole story, but when 
I also realize that every student is 
subsidized by $1,000 annually from 
the Hall bequest regardless of other 
aids, | begin to wonder how this 
college has failed our graduates. 
Why, compared to many colleges 
with which we like to compare our- 
selves, is there apparently so little 
gratitude expressed, even in the cold 
terms of cash? 

I am not making a pitch for more 
alumni giving — that would be 
only to emphasize the symbol with- 
out the reality itself of gratitude. 
And it is gratitude that I want to 
say is one of the ground facts of 
getting an education while you are 
here — not something that comes 
into play only after you have gradu- 
ated. In fact, if your experience 
turns out to be remotely similar to 
mine, you will sometime realize that 
you never could pay back what you 
owe to others for your education. 
You will be at a deeper level a 
debtor as long as you live, and the 
only way you can pay off some mea- 
sure of the debt is to pass on, in 
whatever way you can as your sev- 
eral vocations permit, what educa- 
tion has meant to you. Responsi- 
bility thus grows out of gratitude. 

It is customary in writing a book 
to place one’s acknowledgements 
in the preface. There you tell what 
persons have encouraged you, what 
libraries you have used, and some- 
times you include a dedication to 
someone who was particularly in- 
fluential in your life. I’m turning 
that practice around. I put my 
acknowledgements at the conclu- 
sion of this talk, not at the begin- 
ning. I do this not simply to illus- 
trate gratitude or to encourage you 
in the ethics of gratitude, but be- 
cause as I come to the end of my 
active teaching career, I too want to 

continued on page 15 
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The 
intellectual 
community 


by Robert M. Hutchins ‘19 


Robert Hutchins, who died May 14, was 
president of the Fund for the Republic. 
He was president of the University of 
Chicago from 1929 to 1945 and chan- 
cellor from 1945 to 1951. This article 
is condensed from the January/February 
1977 issue of The Center Magazine, 
a publication of the Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions, Santa Bar- 


bara, Calif. 


was born in Brooklyn on Jan. 17, 

1899. The place is of no signif- 

icance. The date is of more im- 
portance. I was born in the dying 
century, before the open gas flame 
was superseded by the Welsbach 
burner, before the horsecars had 
disappeared, before the telephone 
was commonplace, and when the 
iceman was one of the mainstays of 
our lives. Although everybody 
went to school, almost nobody went 
to college. But everybody went to 
church. Since my father was a 
minister, my brothers and I went to 
church at least three or four times 
as often as other people. 

When my father became a profes- 
sor at Oberlin in 1907, whatever 
metropolitan flavor Brooklyn had 
given us was quickly drained away. 
We became residents of a Puritan 
island in the Middle West. Here 
communication and transportation 
were even more primitive. Church 
was, if anything, more frequent. 
The town and our lives in it were 
dominated by the college. Oberlin 
was in effect a one-industry town, 
though nobody would have thought 
of calling it that because the phrase 
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“knowledge industry” had, fortu- 
nately, not been invented. 

Oberlin was a community. The 
college was managed by 120 faculty 
committees. Everybody in the same 
rank received the same salary. 

All the pleasures of the flesh 
were denied or decried. Daily 
chapel was compulsory. Everybody 
tried to get high grades in order 
to please his parents. But we all 
knew that we were there not mere- 
ly to study, but also to work. The 
motto of the college was “Learning 
and Labor.” And the object of this 
work was to promote the common 
good, to develop the right habits 
and attitudes, and to make out of us, 
in some way, self-respecting citi- 
zens of our country and the world. 
The most important word in the 
Oberlin vocabulary was “ought.” 

Kemper Fullerton, a colleague of 
my father, once gave a lecture en- 
titled: “Oberlin, College or Cause?” 
He concluded that it was a cause. 

The peaceful, clear and settled 
course of our lives and that of the 
college were violently interrupted by 
World War I. Neither we nor Ober- 
lin would ever be the same again. 
After the war, Oberlin ceased to be 
a cause and became a college. 
Otherwise it would have had few 
students. Two years of irrational 
living in the Army gave us all the 
bad habits we needed to conform 
to the ways of the world. As for 
me, after I got out of the service I 
went to Yale, where the bad habits 


I had acquired were confirmed, and 
a few were added. 

In the discussion of universities 
today, which is, on all substantive 
issues, the same as it was 50 years 
ago, it is assumed that there was a 
time when the American university 
had a clear purpose, when it was an 
intellectual community, and when 
it achieved its purpose in ways that 
were obvious to its clients and sup- 
porters and as satisfactory as they 
were obvious. 

All I can say is, not in my life- 
time. If Oberlin’s object was to 
perfect our moral character, Yale’s 
was to perfect our social character, 
using social in the sense in which it 
appears in the phrase “high so- 
ciety.” We went to Yale to become 
Yale men. Yale men could pass 
through portals and scale heights 
which others could not attain. They 
could do so not because of what they 
knew, or even whom they knew, but 
simply because of where they had 
been. 

They had been in a community. 
But it bore little resemblance to the 
community of prewar Oberlin. No- 
body would ever have thought of 
asking whether Yale was a college 
or acause. The Yale community did 
not include the faculty. It did not 
involve the curriculum. It fulfilled 
the promise of the Alma Mater song 
“Bright college years, with plea- 
sure rife” — if you could afford it. 
It was not an intellectual commu- 
nity. Courses were something you 
had to get through if you wanted a 
degree. And you did want a degree 
because without it you could not say 
you were a Yale man. 

No Yale professor or adminis- 
trator would have admitted in those 
days that this was a fair description 
of the purpose, goals or achieve- 
ments of Yale University. But I was 
there. I became a Yale man, and I 
know how it was done and what the 
results were. The benefits flowing 
to me from my acquisition of this 
title have been considerable, and | 
do not underrate them. My point is 
that these benefits had nothing to 
do with any intellectual develop- 
ment that took place under the 
auspices of that ancient institution 
which was presumably erected to 
enlighten the young about them- 
selves, the world and their conduct 
in it. It is sheer folly to suggest 


that 50 years ago, before govern- 
ment contracts, research programs 
financial stringencies, unprepared 
students, and vast quantities of 
them, the universities had a clear vi- 
sion of their aims, that those aims 
were generally shared, that they 
were often achieved, or that they 
were particularly high. It is a fair 
bet that more serious work on im- 
portant subjects is done at Yale now 
than half a century ago. 

When I went to law school I found 
a third type of community. It was 
small. It was dedicated. It was 
trying to learn and to teach. It was 
isolated from the rest of the univer- 
sity. We used to think that isolation 
was good for us; we had left behind 
childish things. We spent all our 
waking hours talking about law. 
The faculty did the same. But 
neither we nor the faculty had 
much conception of what the law 
was, except that it was a body of 
rules. Our preliminary education 
gave us no preparation to under- 
stand the law as distinguished from 
learning the rules. Our isolation 
from the rest of the university de- 
prived us of whatever light other 
disciplines might shed on ours. The 
only thing we were sure of was that 
we had to get high grades; without 
them we could not hope to enter 
any of the big law firms in New York. 
If we had been asked why we 
wanted to get into a big firm in New 
York, we would have had to reply 
that we wanted to be rich and fa- 
mous, or at least rich, and the road 
to these objects lay through a Wall 
Street firm. 

The difficulty was that the faculty 
could not agree, while I was a law 
student, about what kind of expe- 
rience in law school would make 
a man most attractive to a Wall 
Street firm. The impression cre- 
ated by the Bar was that it wanted 
young men who knew how to do 
what lawyers did; that what they ex- 
pected from the law schools was 
that they should train their hands 
for them. If the choice was be- 
tween a man who could draw a will 
or serve a summons and one who 
knew something about jurisprudence 
or the philosophy of law, they 
would take the unthinking techni- 
cian every time. 

This impression bore heavily on 
the work of the law school. It 
tinged the place with the atmo- 
sphere of a trade school. A trade 
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“We tried to make sense 
out of judicial decisions 
and precedents which have 
since been overruled” 


school can be a community, but it 
cannot be an intellectual commu- 
nity, because it demands no intel- 
lectual quality except memory. 
Nor can a trade school be part of a 
larger intellectual community. If 
there had been in Yale University 
professors in other departments in- 
terested in the law, either in general 
or as applicable to their own sub- 
jects, they could not have found 
much in the Yale Law School as it 
then was to respond to their inter- 
ests or enlighten them about the rela- 
tionship of law to their disciplines. 
And of course the law school did not 
look for professors in other depart- 
ments that could shed light on the 
law. There was a general and | 
think justified feeling that they 
would have confused our minds. 
As for us, the students, we went on 
working and arguing, thus develop- 
ing habits of work and argument. 
We tried to make sense out of judi- 
cial decisions and precedents al- 
most all of which have now been 
overruled or repealed. 

For example, I graduated from law 
school 50 years ago, in the year in 
which a great, perhaps the greatest, 
constitutional revolution in this 
country began. One thing I was 
certain of when I graduated was 
that the Bill of Rights applied only 
to the federal government and not to 
the states. At that very moment 
the Supreme Court was starting the 
long train of decisions that have 
made virtually the whole of the Bill 
of Rights applicable to the states by 
way of the 14th Amendment and 
that now supply the Court with a 
very large part of its business. 

Backward, narrow, and largely 
misdirected as it was, the law school 
was, as I have said, a community 
of sorts. We learned a common 
language; we acquired a common 
outlook; we built up a common 
stock of rather inadequate ideas. 
We had a common aim. But the 


one thing missing was the one thing 
indispensable; we had no idea of 
the common good of the political 
community in which we were to 
function as lawyers. We _ were 
tradesmen and not professionals. 


Why bother with these old forgotten 
issues today? One answer is that 
though the discussions that took 
place then are forgotten, the issues 
still remain and constantly reap- 
pear, advanced by their proponents 
as novelties. And we do not prof- 
it from having forgotten the dis- 
cussions. Two years ago the learned 
magazine Dedalus published two 
volumes on higher education in 
America to which 50 or more presi- 
dents, deans, professors, etc., con- 
tributed. Apart from those writers 
who could not free themselves from 
the disorders of the 1960’s, from the 
troubles with the government, from 
the terrible financial situation, or 
from similar minor and evanescent 
perplexities, all the old questions 
were still there. The principal one 
now, as 50 years ago, was, what are 
we trying to do? The answer was 
clear: we must try to find out. The 
answer — though clear — was 
somewhat beclouded by the inti- 
mation that many, among those 
who gave it, thought our efforts 
would be unsuccessful. 

I agree that our efforts will un- 
doubtedly fail, chiefly because we 
don’t know what we are talking 
about. In general we have diffi- 
culty in all aspects of life in distin- 
guishing between the significant 
and the insignificant, the perma- 
nent and the ephemeral. Numbers 
of students, the behavior of stu- 
dents, the attitude of governments, 
the amount of money available — 
these are at the least trivial ques- 
tions, and to the extent that they 
preoccupy us, to that extent we 
shall be unable to devote ourselves 
to the main issue, which is, what 
are we trying to do? Or what 
should we be trying to do? I say 
the answer to this question is that 
a university is or ought to be an in- 
tellectual community. 

Perhaps I should say why. The 
common good of any community be- 
longs to every member of it, be- 
cause he is a member of it. The 
community makes him better be- 
cause he belongs to it. In political 
terms the common good is usually 
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defined as peace, order, freedom 
and justice. These are indispen- 
sable to any person and no person 
could obtain any one of them in 
the absence of the community. An 
intellectual community is one in 
which everybody does better intel- 
lectual work because he belongs to 
a community of intellectual work- 
ers. An_ intellectual community 
cannot be formed of people who 
cannot or will not think, who will 
not think about anything in which 
other members of the community 
are interested. Work that does not 
require intellectual effort and work- 
ers that will not engage in a com- 
mon intellectual effort have ne 
place in a university. 

My administration at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago coincided with the 
Depression, prewar, war and post- 
war periods. The circumstances 
of the times exercised a drastic in- 
fluence on the university. They 
forced it to reconsider all its activ- 
ities in every detail. It was per- 
fectly obvious to the faculty and the 
board of trustees that this had to be 
done. Suggestions that would have 
been defeated in normal times on 
educational grounds were accepted 
on financial grounds and were found 
to have educational advantages af- 
ter all. 

If you start out to meet financial 
problems by eliminating duplica- 
tion and stopping proliferation, you 
find yourself approaching the for- 
mation of a common purpose and 
building an intellectual community 
in spite of yourself. Up to 1929 the 
universities had been hospitable to 
any activity that their constitu- 
encies would support. When the 
support evaporated the universities 
had to ask, for the first time, how 
their meager resources could be 
most effective. These questions in- 
volved the University of Chicago ina 
continuing argument about what it 
should do and lo! the effect of that 
argument was to promote the for- 
mation of an intellectual commu- 
nity. 

W. Allen Wallis, chancellor of 
the University of Rochester, has 
lately asked what should be the na- 
ture of the bonds that make a group 
of individualistic, self-directed, 
scholars and scientists not just a 
research and educational park, but 
a university. He says, “Robert 
Hutchins hoped 30 years ago at Chi- 
cago that the tie might be a com- 
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Hoped that discussion of 
“philosophical principles” 
might help unite university 
— and faculty OK’d program 


mon body of knowledge, or of 
philosophical principles, but the 
mere thought of that united the 
campus in opposition — and prop- 
erly so.” He then adds, somewhat 
inconsequently, that at some uni- 
versities a strong common interest 
of the faculty is the football team. 

Mr. Wallis’ remarks are false in 
every particular, and he should know 
better, because he was there part of 
the time. My hope, such as it was, 
began 45, not 30 years ago. What I 
hoped was that discussion of philo- 
sophical principles, an analysis of 
the metaphysics each of us held, 
might help unite the university and 
that a common body of knowledge 
would underlie that discussion. 
The only common body of knowl- 
edge insisted on was represented by 
the 14 general examinations re- 
flecting the work of the college. 
How this could damage the univer- 
sity is unclear to me. And since 
the program presented was ap- 
proved by the faculty, it can hardly 
be said that the campus was united 
in opposition to it. 


It is said that two professors at Cor- 
nell lately addressed a letter to the 
president of that institution in 
which they asked, “If we prove to 
you that an arts and sciences stu- 
dent can now receive a B.A. degree 
at Cornell and thus be presumed 
to have acquired a liberal education, 
without having been required to 
read a line of Plato, the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Marx or Einstein, 
would you consider this to be evi- 
dence that there is a crisis in educa- 
tion at Cornell?” 

By this test there is a crisis in 
education almost everywhere ex- 
cept at St. John’s College at Anna- 
polis and Santa Fe. Has the test 
any validity? Somewhere, some- 
how, every American should ac- 
quire some familiarity with the 
intellectual heritage of mankind. 


The sketchy summaries in textbooks 
or the histories of various special- 
isms are not likely to give him 
the understanding that the greatest 
teachers in history have put into 
their books. 

It is usually said in reply to this 
argument that only a few students 
can read and understand these 
books; therefore, anybody who 
proposes that these books be in- 
cluded in the cirriculum is, to use 
the fashionable word, “elitist.” 
Without debating whether a univer- 
sity, even with open admissions and 
open graduation, can escape being 
in some sense elitist, | would assert 
that the denial of opportunity to 
become acquainted with the great- 
est teachers through the greatest 
books is as antidemocratic a propo- 
sition as can be advanced. 

If the aim of the curriculum is to 
encourage students to learn what 
they want to learn and teachers to 
teach what they want to teach, as 
a Stanford curriculum committee 
has recently recommended, the 
objection to these books would be 
valid. But this degree of license 
accorded teachers and _ students 
would eliminate the possibility of an 
intellectual community and_ re- 
quire the assertion that students 
and teachers, even those with no 
knowledge of these books, are in a 
position to determine their educa- 
tional value. 

To listen to what goes on in the 
discussion of universities, you would 
suppose that they existed only for 
the purpose of screening applicants 
for jobs to save the time of busy 
personnel officers in big corpora- 
tions. A man with a degree gets 
hired; a man without one does not. 
In no case except that of the pro- 
fessional schools, and not always 
there, is it suggested that there is 
any connection between the quality 
of performance in education and the 
quality of performance on the job. 
Vocational courses do not lead to 
jobs, nor do they improve the pos- 
sibility of success in one. 

The real questions to which we 
seek answers are, what should I do, 
what should we do, why should we 
do these things? What are the pur- 
poses of human life and of orga- 
nized society? What is relevant to 
these and similar questions is rele- 
vant to the student, whether he 
knows it or not. Technical training 


and the reduction of all problems 
to technical problems are irrelevant 
because we have no idea what ca- 
reer the student will follow, what 
the techniques are that he will re- 
quire, and how many times he will 
change his career and hence require 
new techniques he never heard of. 

The one thing we do not know 
about the future is what it is going to 
be. One of the great new slogans 
of educational discussion these days 
— one of the latest of the public 
relations campaigns designed to 
maintain support for the schools 
— is called “career education.” 
We are warned not to consider this 
to have any relation to vocational 
training. But it will be noted that 
the uncertainties of the future ap- 
ply with equal cogency to career 
education, whatever form that edu- 
cation takes. Nobody knows what 
automation and cybernetics are 
going to do to librarians, policemen, 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, airline 
pilots or anybody else. 

If, as John Dewey recommended, 
you want to study careers, not for 
the purpose of following one but for 
the purpose of understanding so- 
ciety through understanding the 
careers of people in it, this of course 
evades the objection that careers 
change too fast to make the study 
of them in school of much value 
in the practice or pursuit of a ca- 
reer. But it does not overcome the 
objection that a study of the ob- 
solescent content of careers is not a 
promising method of understand- 
ing the society of the future. Think 
of what antibiotics did to the Park 
Avenue surgeons who made for- 
tunes doing mastoid operations. 
Think of what the constitutional 
revolution by which the Bill of 
Rights was applied to the states did 
to the whole of the practice of crim- 
inal and constitutional law. 

But the greatest danger from 
career education was demonstrated 
by the consequences of John 
Dewey’s recommendation. His 
followers, since they could not un- 
derstand what he was talking about, 
assumed he must be talking about 
vocational training. In this they 
enthusiastically engaged, in spite 
of their master’s frequent expostu- 
lations against the narrowness and 
evanescence of that activity. 

The conclusion has to be that if 
something is going to be taught the 
young it should be something that 
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Meaning of “lifelong 
education”: What’s learned 
at one stage may be totally 
unrelated to the next 


will be useful to them throughout 
their lives. The weakness of an- 
other great slogan about education 
that we now hear on every side 
— lifelong education — is that it 
frequently seems to be proposing a 
series of refresher or retraining 
courses to be offered those who have 
been or may be thrown out of jobs 
by technological change. This 
means that education at one stage 
may be totally unrelated to the next. 
It has been suggested that high- 
school graduates may now be ex- 
pected to follow as many as seven 
different occupations during their 
lives. Under the notion of life-long 
education I have referred to they 
will never get educated, in an intel- 
ligible sense of the world. They will 
undergo ad-hoc training. It may 
enable them to do the job at hand, 
until the next one comes along. 
But it will never be necessary for 
them to understand anything. 


The reason why an intellectual com- 
munity is necessary is that it of- 
fers the only hope of grasping the 
whole. I am very far from saying 
that anybody, under the best of con- 
ditions, can master the whole. But 
here it is important to draw a sharp 
line between information and knowl- 
edge. The whole of what? 

From the elementary schools 
through the university we are 
taught to believe that the more in- 
formation we have the more we 
know. Erudition comes to mean 
facts, references and allusions, the 
meaning of which remains obscure. 
I could reel off court cases by the 
hundred — that’s the kind of mem- 
ory I have — without having, or 
giving you, the slightest under- 
standing of their significance. That’s 
the kind of mind I have. One of- 
ten has the impression that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 


has the same kind of memory and 
the same kind of mind. If you will 
look at recent decisions on the 
Equal Protection Clause of the 14th 
Amendment you will be struck by 
the fact that unlike Lincoln in his 
debates with Douglas, they almost 
never refer to and absolutely never 
discuss the meaning or bearing of 
equality on our political system. 
It is for this reason that nobody can 
understand what the Supreme 
Court is doing in this field, still less 
what it is going to do next. 

I have often asked myself in recent 
years a question I am unable to an- 
swer. What happened to the 
virtues? The virtues used to be good 
habits, moral and intellectual. Both 
kinds were said to have a place in 
education at all levels. The argu- 
ment was not about whether, but 
about where, when, and how they 
should be inculcated. I never 
heard it argued that education had 
nothing to do with morality. The 
Oberlin view was almost exactly 
the reverse. The copybook maxims 
still were in vogue in the elementary 
school I attended. The pupil imi- 
tated on the page the maxim at the 
top, which was written in a fine 
Spencerian hand. I learned nothing 
of the virtues that I can remember 
in school and I cannot recommend 
the copybook as a method of learn- 
ing them. In fact I cannot recom- 
mend the copybook at all. It did 
not even improve my handwriting. 
I would not recommend courses in 
elementary, intermediate and 
advanced virtue. The virtues are 
habits. 

The intellectual virtues can be 
taught. A teacher can impart the 
habit of geometry or any other body 
of knowledge. Whether the moral 
virtues can be taught remains a dis- 
puted question. They are formed 
by acts. The virtue of punctuality, 
if it is one, is formed by being on 
time. Failing a student for being 
late or passing him for being 
prompt is only an incidental aspect 
of the process of teaching. The 
atmosphere of an educational insti- 
tution should be conducive to the 
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formation of the moral virtues. 
And since these virtues and their 
opposing vices are formed early in 
life, the emphasis on moral aims, 
however achieved, should be 
conspicuous in the early stages of 
education. 

The question recurs: What hap- 
pened to the virtues? We must as- 
sume that their disappearance from 
educational discussion is a result of 
the disappearance of our belief in 
them. Watergate shows that poli- 
tics has become the pursuit of 
power. The whole operation of 
society shows that we expect to get 
along without good _ people. 
People who would have been re- 
garded as good 60 years ago would 
now be regarded as merely dull, 
perhaps even stupid, because they 
did not understand that the virtues 
are outmoded. 

There have always been bad peo- 
ple. But until Machiavelli, at least, 
there was thought to be some stan- 
dard, other than their “success” in 
life, by which they could be judged. 
If you said a man was wicked, you 
meant something by it, and usually 
something more than that he had 
committed murder, arson or rape. 

Nowadays you can’t say a man is 
wicked. He may be maladjusted, 
or sick, but not bad. Of course 
there are many sick and malad- 
justed people. Every effort must be 
made to cure them or straighten 
them out. Moreover, we know 
now that traditional methods of 
achieving these objects, such as 
confining them in mental institu- 
tions or prisons are, as the saying 
goes, “counterproductive.” We 
know, too, that the evidence for the 
bad effects of a bad environment, 
particularly in the earliest years, is 
overwhelming. Since individuals 
are not to be blamed for their en- 
vironment, particularly in the 
earliest years, how can we dis- 
tinguish between good and bad 
men, with any connotation of praise 
or blame? How can we distinguish 
between good and bad acts? Even 
if we could make that distinction, 
it would not help us much in dis- 
tinguishing the characters of men 
because we all know that a single 
lie does not necessarily mean that 
a man is a liar. 

The Greek idea was that the city 
educated the man. And the great- 
est Greeks thought of themselves 
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as participating in that educational 
function. Werner Jaeger has said, 
“In that atmosphere of spiritual 
liberty, bound by deep knowledge 
(as if by a divine law) to the ser- 
vice of the community, the Greek 
creative genius conceived and at- 
tained that lofty educational ideal 
which sets it far above the more 
superficial artistic and intellectual 
brilliance of our __ individualistic 
civilization.” 

The interpenetration of the politi- 
cal community and the intellectual 
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acknowledge if not pay a debt. I 
have been paying that debt for a 
long time, sometimes consciously, 
sometimes unconsciously. 

I shall soon be leaving active 
teaching. I have been at it for 32 
years. There are some minor scars 
left. I have been told off by students 
who didn’t like my courses. As a 
member of a judicial board, some 
years ago, I was insulted by stu- 
dents. My heart has sunk when I 
watched students sit in class, their 
eyes alight with the incandescence 
of incomprehension — or mere dis- 


interest. My good will has been 
strained by procrastinators who 
complain of academic pressure 


when long-announced term papers 
are “suddenly” due. I have been 
criticized by colleagues. I have 
felt useless at times. But the over- 
whelming impressions I shall carry 
away are not any of these. They 
are not essential to my retrospective 
view. 

Rather what I carry away is a 
deep gratitude to students and col- 
leagues, here and elsewhere, for 
which no salary will ever compen- 
sate. But my vision of gratitude 
ranges beyond this. It goes back 
to a Baptist minister who encour- 
aged me to go to college, although 


community gave the Greeks that 
mastery of the whole, that grasp of 
principles, those critical standards, 
that comprehension, in_ short, 
which has extended their influence 
through thousands of years. Un- 
less our political and_ intellectual 
communities can achieve similar 
vitality we cannot hope to approach 
a similar educational ideal. 
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my high school career had been a 
veritable educational shambles. 
The best thing I did in high school 
was to write the immortal melody to 
my class song! And the only peo- 
ple below me in my graduating 
class lived in trees! My gratitude 
goes back to a college that ac- 
cepted me, although I was a high 
risk student. It goes back to a sis- 
ter who wiped out her meager bank 
account to help me through my 
sophomore year of college. It goes 
back to a college professor who 
opened and deepened my mind and 
set me on the track of becoming a 
college professor in turn. It goes 
back to a graduate professor who 
told me to go on when I was about 
to give up. Yes, and my gratitude 
takes in those innumerable authors 
whose books I’ve read, many whose 
names I have now forgotten. Yes, 
to these and many more persons, 
now nameless, I am indebted and 
grateful. Yes, I have worked hard, 
but there is so much I didn’t get by 
my own effort or interest. So I 
hope as you get educated you can at 
some time say with the Apostle 
Paul: “What have you that you did 
not receive? If then you received it, 
why do you boast as if it were not a 
witte. UiGor.4:7) 
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$250,000 Mellon grant 

Oberlin has received a $250,000 
grant from the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation. Its funds are to be 
spent over the next three to five 
years and will provide released time 
for faculty members who wish to 
gain new expertise in their own or 
related fields, and to develop new 
courses. 

Projects which will improve 
teaching skills and techniques will 
also be underwritten by Mellon 
funds. In addition, the grant pro- 
vides for a limited number of junior 
faculty replacement appointments 
for faculty on leave in the arts and 
humanities over a three-year period. 

The grant was made under the 
Mellon Foundation’s program to 
support for faculty development and 
curricular revitalization at a lim- 
ited number of colleges of academic 
strength and regional leadership. 

In announcing receipt of the 
grant, President Danenberg said it 
is a “significant contribution” to 
the maintenance of Oberlin’s high 
teaching standards and its tradi- 
tional emphasis on teaching excel- 
lence as well as professional de- 
velopment within its faculty. He 
noted that the grant helps to focus 
attention on humanistic studies 
“which are at the very heart of any 
liberal arts college.” He welcomed 
the “extra surge of vitality this grant 
will give to programs already noted 
for their strength.” 


Phonothon results 

The 1977 Oberlin Annual Fund 
gained nearly $10,000 and the Col- 
lege will receive $57,200 from one 
of its anonymous challengers as a 
result of Oberlin’s first “Phonothon” 
which took place during April. 

Calls were made by students, 
faculty and alumni from phones in 
Bosworth Hall. These volunteers 
attempted to call 3,170 alumni and 
they reached 1,653. They received 
572 pledges totaling $9,954 plus a 
gift of stock. 

All of the pledges were from 
alumni whose gifts were eligible for 
$100 “bounties” from an anony- 
mous graduate because they came 
from persons who had not donated 
to the annual fund since June 30, 
1973 

For many of those who pledged it 
was their first vocal contact with 
Oberlin since their student days. 

The phone calls were made by 61 
student, faculty and alumni volun- 
teers. It was the first time students 
had made Annual Fund solicitations 
and they were credited with half of 
the dollars and half of the pledges. 

“What better way could we have 
found to show alumni the strength 
of the Oberlin student body?” asked 
David C. McCarthy, Annual Fund 
field representative who directed 
the Phonothon. “I got the impres- 
sion that talking to the students 
made it easier for alumni to want 
to invest in them.” 

Among the telephoners were the 
following children of alumni: Peggy 


oP 
—e 
am. 
Si 


Sydney Fisher '28 and Greg Diehl, son of Henry H. Diehl ‘50, calling alumni 


in the Phonothon. 


Rigler, Nancy Wolfe, Margaret 
Seely and Greg Diehl. In general, 
alumni talked to classmates and 


students made friends with strang- 
ers. 

The top individual performance, 
however, came from Gertrude Jacob 


‘29, who served the Graduate 
School of Theology for 22 years as 
secretary, executive secretary 


and “Miss Chips” and still serves 
the College as a volunteer in the 
archivist’s office and in Alumni Rec- 
ords. She took part in the Phono- 
thon on nine nights and received 
56 pledges totaling $1,120. 


Students raise funds 

Urging alumni to qualify for some 
$28,000 in challenge funds was only 
one concern of Oberlin students this 
year. As of May 18 they themselves 
had met the terms of a challenge 
from a second anonymous graduate 
who promised to give Oberlin 
$30,000 if students could raise 
$10,000 by June 30. 

Students promoted a variety of 
fund-raising activities overseen by 
upperclass student Chris Canarie 
and 40 student volunteers. A 
myriad of May Day Weekend activ- 
ities contributed substantially to- 
ward the challenge goal. 

A special showing of the student 
production All Aboard for Broadway 
added $100 to the fund. A “First 
Annual All-Campus-All-Star Talent 
Show” featured faculty, students 
and staff with all proceeds ($300) 
going to the Students Challenge 


ee 
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Fund. The Review donated free ad- 
vertising and technical crews do- 
nated their services. 

A Social Board dance brought 
$100 and the Cat in the Cream Cof- 
fee House raised $85 in three nights. 

Student volunteers solicited 
town businesses and found a good 
response. South Hall contributed 
$100 and a Zechiel House party 
brought in $100. The Oberlin Stu- 
dents Cooperative Association asked 
co-opers to pledge part of their re- 
fund money to the Challenge Fund 
and response was excellent. Many 
seniors were planning to donate 
money, from their matriculation de- 
posit to qualify for the $100 alumni 
challenge as well as the student 
challenge. 


Trustee actions 
At their April 9 meeting trustees ap- 
proved a consolidated “educational 
and general” 1977-78 budget 
showing expenses of $17,826,253 
and income of $17,855,797. With 
allowances for special programs, 
sponsored research and supported 
operations, the budget shows a sur- 
plus of $5,882. It contains an ag- 
gregate salary increase of 7%, tuition 
of $3,975 and enrollment of 2,678. 
The trustees also approved a 
housing and dining budget calling 
for a room and board increase which 
will total $155 for a student living 
in a double room, eating in a Col- 
lege dining hall and taking the 
Winter Term board option. The 
increase is 9.93% and $98 of it is 
attributable to normal inflationary 
increases (6.28%). The rest is for 
(1) continued reduction of monies 
transferred from the educational 
and general budget to residences 
and dining halls, (2) addition of 
$10.25 per student to the main- 
tenance reserve allocation which 
has fallen below normal in recent 
years, and (3) addition of eight 
days to the housing and dining 
meal schedule in the 1977-78 cal- 
endar. Six of these days are for 
“reading periods” prior to final 
exams. 


Watson Fellowships 

Cleveland Johnson and Lisa Orn- 
stein, graduating seniors, have re- 
ceived Thomas J. Watson fellow- 
ships for a year of independent 
post-graduate travel and_ study 
abroad. 
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Construction engineer retires 

Back in 1959 when the Hall Audi- 
torium Annex was nearing construc- 
tion stage, Nelson W. Gilmer was 
employed by Oberlin College as su- 
perintendent of its construction 
office. Over the intervening years 
his title has changed to planning 
and construction engineer. He has 
worked with architects and contrac- 
tors in the construction of some $40 
million in some 21 new buildings 
plus a number of major renovation 
projects. 

With the dedication of the new 
addition to the Allen Art Museum, 
Oberlin’s “building boom” has 
ended and Nels Gilmer has retired. 
Sometime soon he expects to set up 
a consulting service in construction 
and management. 

In his 18 years at Oberlin, Gil- 
mer’s work has involved working 
with dozens of architects in mesh- 
ing their specifications with what 
Gilmer calls the “peculiarities of 
Oberlin requirements.” He has had 
some input in the drawings and he 
has acted as field representative for 
most of the architects and super- 
vised contractors on the construc- 


tion. - 
His work has been “interesting 


and challenging” and he found 
Minoru Yamasaki, who designed the 
Conservatory and the King Build- 


ing, the “most exciting” of the 
architects. 
“TI was really impressed with 


Yamasaki,” Gilmer recalls. “He 
was willing to admit it if he made a 
mistake and that’s unusual for an 
architect.” The Yamasaki designs 
at Oberlin were experimental in 
many ways and Gilmer assisted 
the architect by “doing a lot of 
touring” to see what others were 
doing in the field. “The Conserva- 
tory building had a lot of acousti- 
cal requirements and pre-cast con- 
crete surfaces were rather new. We 
wanted to make sure that we knew 
all there was to know about the 
strength of this construction, the 
leading manufacturers, etc.” 

Gilmer calls the Conservatory “a 
great facility for the dollars spent.” 
He recalls that Warner Concert Hall 
offered Yamasaki real problems. 
“he had to design it for use by a 
full orchestra and/or a solo perfor- 
mance, but nobody realized that it 
would ever be used for lectures.” 

The Austin Co. of Cleveland lived 
up to its reputation as an outstand- 
ing designer and builder, Gilmer 
recalls, when it completed the Ket- 
tering Building in ten months and 
North Hall in 12. 

Before coming to Oberlin, Gilmer 
was construction manager in Sche- 
nectady for the George A. Fuller Co. 
during the building of a research 
laboratory complex for General 
Electric. After its completion in 
1951 he joined the real estate and 
construction Division of General 
Electric. He is a native of Phila- 
delphia and graduated from Penn 
State in 1936. 

His first job after graduation 
was with the TVA, constructing 
hydro-electric facilities. Later he 
worked on the construction of steam 
generating plants, water and sewage 
treatment plants, roads and bridges. 
He is a past president of Oberlin 
Kiwanis and former lieutenant 
governor of the 13th Kiwanis Divi- 
sion. 


Fulbright-Hays grants 


Four seniors have received Ful- 
bright-Hays grants for graduate 
study abroad in 1977-78. Gail 


Breslow will study in France. Alice 
Cooper, Laurie Hardwig and Eric 
Santer will study in Germany. 


Students share research 

Four senior French majors gave 
papers this spring at the Undergrad- 
uate Research Conference in Mod- 
ern Languages and Literatures at 
Allegheny College. The conference 
was organized by the Allegheny 
modern languages department to 
offer undergraduates the oppor- 
tunity to share and present their 
research. 

Patricia Black and Kay Johnson 
gave papers representing part of the 
research they were completing for 
their honor theses in French. Gail 
Breslow’s and Barbara Clayton’s 
grew out of a course on the female 
persona. 

Nelson de Jesus, assistant profes- 
sor of French, accompanied them. 
“| thought our students performed 
well and presented the best papers 
at the conference,” he said. 

Black will be entering Cornell 
next fall and Clayton will study at 
Princeton. Breslow will teach En- 
glish at the “Lycee” level in France 
under her Fulbright-Hays grant and 
Johnson will be the resident co- 
ordinator at French House next 
year while she completes a major 
in harp. 

The trip to Allegheny was spon- 
sored by the Dean of Arts and Sci- 
ences Office. 


Election results 
Karen Orlansky has been elected 
president and Gail Rubin vice pres- 
ident of the Class of 1977. They 
will serve until the class observes 
its “cluster” reunion in 1981 with 
the classes of 1975 and 1976. 
Officers of the Class of 1978, who 
will serve until Commencement 
1978, are: Glen Ross, president; 
Daphne Neal, vice president, and 
Darryl Dahlheimer, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Phi Beta Kappa lectures 

Zeta of Ohio chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa plans to initiate this fall a 
series of annual talks by Oberlin 
members. The first will be given by 
Clyde A. Holbrook, who retires in 
June as Danforth professor of reli- 
gion. His topic and the date of the 
lecture have not been announced. 
Robert E. Neil ‘53, professor of his- 
tory, will conclude the 1977 series 
Nov. 11. His topic: “The Mind of 
Adolf Hitler.” 
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Bulletin 

This year’s summer “wilderness” 
course, offered to new students by 
the biology and geology depart- 
ments, has five or six vacancies for 
alumni and/or upperclass students. 
The course is taught in the woods 
of western Ontario and includes 110 
miles of travel by canoe and, when 
necessary, by foot. Dates are July 
28 to Aug. 18. If interested, phone 
R. Peter Richards ‘65, associate 
professor of geology, at (216) 774- 
5725, IMMEDIATELY. 


Contemporary Choral Institute 
The first Oberlin Contemporary 
Choral Institute will be held on 
campus July 18-22 for student and 
advanced performers. Daniel Moe, 
professor of choral conducting, will 
teach classes in conducting and re- 
hearsal techniques and in choral 
ensemble. Edwin London of the U. 
of Illinois will teach choral ensemble 
and new directions in performance 
and literature. Full information is 
available from Richard Hanson, 
institute director, at the Conserva- 
tory office. 

The sixth annual Baroque Perfor- 
mance Institute will be June 26-July 
17 and the third Summer Organ In- 
stitute will be July 3-17. 


Art Museum honored 

The Lorain County Regional Plan- 
ning Commission has given its first 
Award for Cultural Enrichment to 
the Allen Memorial Art Museum 
for the “excellent quality of its col- 
lection of all periods, its orientation 
and its collection toward visitor 
study and enjoyment, the scholarly 
extension of its facilities to the 
public and the cultural enrichment 
of Lorain and Erie counties.” 


Faculty notes 

Richard Hoffman, professor of 
composition and music theater, and 
David St. John, assistant professor 
of English, have received Guggen- 
heim fellowships for 1977-78. 
Hoffmann, who has been on leave 
working on composition in Vienna 
under a grant from the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, hopes to ex- 
tend his leave at least for next se- 
mester. St. John will use his 
fellowship in 1978-79 in England 
and France. He will teach in the 
writing seminars graduate program 
at Johns Hopkins in 1977-78. 


Harold A. Olsen, associate librar- 
ian for planning and development 
since 1972, will become director of 
the San Jose State University library 
July 1. 


Clark Drummond, coordinator of 
student activities and assistant dean 
of students, received a plaque of ap- 
preciation for “service to and lead- 
ership in the union ideal” from the 
Association of College Unions In- 
ternational upon completion of a 
two-year term in which he chaired 
the association’s international re- 
lations committee. 


John J. Weltman, visiting asso- 
ciate professor of government, 
has been elected a fellow of the 
Inter-University Seminar on Armed 
Forces and Society and has re- 
ceived honorable mention for his 
work “On Obsolescence of War” 
in the seminar’s first biannual Har- 
old D. Lasswell Award competition. 
The award was established to rec- 
ognize the work of younger scholars 
in the areas of military institutions, 
civil-military relations, arms con- 
trol and peacekeeping and the man- 
agement of conflict. Weltman was 
one of 18 U.S. professors partici- 
pating in a national study mission to 
Israel sponsored by the American 
Professors for Peace in the Middle 
East. In January he was in London 
to do research on “Nuclear Prolifer- 
ation and World Order.” 


Marjorie Lawson Hoover, emeri- 
tus professor of German and Rus- 
sian, delivered the Honors Convo- 
cation address at Wells College 
where she is Robert D. Campbell 
visiting professor of German and 
Russian. 


Warren Taylor, emeritus pro- 
fessor of English, spoke on “Reli- 
gious Themes in Poems by Emily 
Dickinson” to Unitarian fellowships 
in Oberlin last Nov. 28, Morgan- 
town, W. Va., April 24, Sandusky 
May 1 and Pittsburgh May 15. 


James S. Ballinger ’52 Mus.M., 
chairman of the Northern Illinois U. 
music department, will become 
president of New England Conser- 
vatory July 1. He was assistant di- 
rector of the Oberlin Conservatory 


1958-61 and acting director 1961- 
63. 
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An 
overdue 
istry 
fencing 


by Helen Moss 


At the command, all faded into an 
indistinguishable background — 
the crowd, Ubaldini’s stern face, 

. the Maestro’s hand at his 
chest, ... The world narrowed 
down to an expanse of cork strip, 
and a lithe cat-like figure extending 
a murderous point at him. All his 
being rushed to a point immediately 
behind his eyes. His thought be- 
came actions.” 


of fencing, or do you see two 
featureless figures in white en- 
gaging in combat with the aid of 
electronic gadgetry? How about 


I: this the mental image you have 


beer halls, duelling scars and 
Gaudeamus  Igatur? Douglas Fair- 
banks? Errol Flynn? Brilliant 


swordsmen in boots and plumes? 

Fencing is a multi-faceted sport 
still heavily couched in the tradi- 
tions of its oft-romanticized past. 
Many take it up because of this ro- 
mantic aura, perhaps to add weight 
to a swashbuckling self image. 
They soon find out that fencing is 
hard work. It requires a tremen- 
dous amount of physical effort 
from the serious practitioner and it 
also insists upon the mental facil- 
ity needed to bring sport to the level 
of art. The fencing tradition at 
Oberlin, incidentally, is grand. 

It wasn’t always. Images of fenc- 
ing and early Oberlin can hardly 
be superimposed. In 1833 the 
problem was one of sheer survival 
for the small semi-frontier commu- 
nity struggling to remain pure, 
strictly simple and pious. Sword- 


* Robert Lewis, “Roman Holiday,” in A Trea- 
sure Chest of Sports Stories, p. 163. 
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play was for those to whom it was 
an essential means of defense or for 
a more leisured class who had the 
means and the desire to study it as 
an art or sport. Early Oberlinians 
would possibly have recoiled in hor- 
ror at the very idea of something as 
“decadent” as a French fencing 
master. If the sport existed at 
Oberlin during the 19th century, no 
record can be found. True inter- 
est in fencing was essentially initi- 
ated by Russell Parsons Jameson 
‘00. 

R. P. Jameson (“Jamie”) was a 
vital, highly-spirited individual. 
He probably received his training 
in fencing while studying for the 
doctorate at the University of Paris. 
Although Jameson’s major field was 
French, he not only taught, en- 
couraged and organized the fencing 
program, but he also _ actively 
coached the varsity fencing team 
until the age of 64. A Chevalier 
de le Légion d’Honneur, he also 
sang in the First Church choir and 
Musical Union, played in the Con- 
servatory Orchestra and was in- 
strumental in the founding (1927) 
of French House — all in addition 
to being internationally known in 
his field. 

Until the 1929 intramural program 
began, we _ only catch fleeting 
glimpses of fencing: pictures in the 
1912 and 1914 yearbooks of en- 
bloomered young ladies “working 
out” near the Women’s “Old” gym- 
nasium; a notice in the 1914 Oberlin 
Review of the French Club presen- 
tation of “le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme” with Jameson in the role 
of Maitre a arms. 

From 1929 on fencing was part of 
the intramural program. The var- 
sity team began to emerge in 1934 
when the Crimson Blades, under 
the tutelage of Jameson, fought 
their first known “formal” rivals, 
Case and Western Reserve, in four 
meets and came home soundly 
beaten, O-4. Another landmark 
that year was the awarding of the 
first varsity letter in fencing to 
Francis H. Needle ’35. (In 1945 
Lt. Comdr. Needle gave his life for 
his country while serving as flight 
surgeon to crews forced down in the 
South Pacific.) In 1936 the team 
had its first winning season under 
Coach William E. Utterbach, pro- 
fessor of public speaking, who 
coached the team in Jameson’s ab- 
sence. Opponents were increased 


to include Wittenberg, Ohio Wes- 
leyan and the University of Buffalo 
for a total of nine meets. There was 
also a tournament at Oberlin in 
which the home team won the day. 
An item in “Co-ed Clippings” 
(Oberlin Review) notes fencing 
classes for women offered by Coach 
Utterbach and the Review also men- 
tioned the election of Barbara Wil- 
lets ‘38 as women’s fencing man- 
ager. There were as yet no women 
fencing on the team or in varsity 
competition. 

The program entered a building 


period, adding Ohio Northern, 
Wayne State, Detroit U., Akron, 
Kenyon, Cincinnati, Ohio State, 


Michigan State and Fenn College to 
its growing roster of opponents. 
In 1942 Jameson retired as coach 
and the team was led through an- 
other winning season in 1943 by 
Richard P. Fowler, then a bacteri- 
ologist with the Lorain County 
Health Department. The 1944 
varsity records contain this brief 
statement: 


A petition disclosed sufficient inter- 
est for a team but it was found im- 
possible to secure blades and 
other necessary equipment. 


In December 1946 the varsity 
team was revived by Paul B. Arnold 
‘40 who had been a member of the 
teams of ‘38, ‘39 and captain in 
1940. Aided by three former var- 
sity men returning from the war 
— Bob Krauss, Doug McEwen and 
Bruce Weber — he culled a team 
from 39 men who reported for the 
first meeting. Arnold, now chair- 
man of the arts department, vol- 
untarily coached the team for seven 
years before resigning under the 
pressure of other duties. Under 
his tutelage the team fought in its 
first NCAA meet in 1950, finishing 
22nd in a field of 33. 

The team was taken over in 1955 
by Capt. T. G. Simmons, assistant 
professor of air science with Ober- 
lin’s Air Force ROTC unit. During 
the two years Captain Simmons was 
coach, Oberlin fought Notre Dame 
and Syracuse for the first time (lost 
and won respectively) and in 1956 
the Crimson Blades had an 8-3 sea- 
son record. Captain Simmons left 
Oberlin in 1956 and the team ex- 
perienced its first coachless season 
(4-9) during 1957. 

The next year, 1958, 
gained one of the most 


the team 
colorful 
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coaches in Oberlin fencing history, 
Michael Maximillian deGolejewski. 
Born in the Odessa area, son of a 
Russian general, Mr. deGolejewski 
(or perhaps more properly Count) 
could trace his family from 1072, 
when his ancestor was knighted by 
King Boleslaw of Poland, through 
the 18th century when the family 
was elevated to the Russian nobil- 
ity. He began training in the Rus- 
sian Army cadet program at the age 
of 8, serving in the Czar’s Imperial 
Guard and later attaining the rank 
of colonel in the White Russian 
Army. Fencing was a basic part 
of his training much as it is in any 
military academy today except that 
the sword was still considered a 
military weapon  (sabre-wielding 
cavalry was used up to the begin- 


Oberlin fencers at the three-day workshop in January. In background: Michael Moss whose mother wrote 
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ning of WWII in parts of Europe.) 
Although the White Russians were 
defeated in 1917, portions of the 
army, Colonel deGolejewski among 
them, fought on until 1919. He 
escaped to Yugoslavia and became 
a captain in that country’s army. 

In 1949, the Women’s Fellowship 
of First Church undertook the spon- 
sorship and resettlement of the dis- 
placed European family of Sergey 
and Alexandra (’65) Podwalny, 
among whom was Michael deGole- 
jewski, Mrs. Podwalny’s stepfather. 
Students who knew him as an em- 
ployee of Buildings and Grounds 
asked the athletic department to 
invite him to coach fencing. An 
epee man, deGolejewski coached 
the varsity team for six seasons, re- 
tiring in 1963 at the age of 68. 


NO SMOKING 


He built the team into a solid, 
capable unit and oversaw such land- 
mark events as Oberlin’s first and 
only televised meet, at which the 
Crimson Blades defeated Ohio State 
17-10. Rochester Tech, Indiana 
Tech and Chicago were added as 
rivals and in 1963, “Coach Mike’s” 
last year, the team presented him 
with an 8-2 record. 

In 1964 the program entered a 
period of alternating brilliance and 
controversy that culminated in the 
eventual loss of varsity status. It 
began splendidly, the new coach 
Ferenc (Frank) Zoltan inspired a 
fierce loyalty that is still in evidence 
today even though he retired as 
coach in 1969. Zoltan, a native of 
Hungary, trained as a foilist in the 
Gymnasium (equivalent to high 


this article. 
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school) and during his last two 
years there became national cham- 
pion. While serving in the army he 
studied epee and sabre, the latter 
with the great master Santelli, offi- 
cial coach of the Hungarian sabre 
team, and eventually became na- 
tional sabre champion. In 1945 he 
was captured in Budapest and spent 
the next five years in a Russian con- 
centration camp. He emerged, no 
longer a champion fencer, but be- 
came a driving, highly-dedicated 
coach whose knowledge of the fine 
points of fencing in national and 
international competition made all 
the difference. Zoltan’s six-year 
career at Oberlin marked the height 
of the varsity fencing program. 
Zoltan led the 1964 team to a 10-2 
season. “We were so many times 


Coach deGolejewski (left), then a 

captain in the Yugoslavian army, shown 
with his brother in Belgrade in the 
1930's. At right: Brandeis Coach 
Joseph Pechinsky who conducted the 
workshop in January. 
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in Warner when everyone else had 
left, till 8, 9, 10 o'clock still work- 
ing. In a school like Notre Dame 
where you might have 30 students 
competing for a position you can 
choose only the very best. Other- 
wise you have to work _ harder, 
harder, harder to develop the talent 
in the people you have.” His teams 
did not experience a losing season 
during the six years. A first for 
Oberlin was the 1965 battle with 
the Air Force Academy (6-21), a 
team Oberlin has yet to defeat. 
Then in 1969 came the great 
moustache controversy when the 
phys ed department decided to en- 
force fully the existing regulation 
concerning hirsute athletes. When 
the order to shave was given some, 
most notably co-captain Art West- 


neat ‘69, refused. A combination 
of low morale and the scattering 
of the team for Winter Term proj- 
ects brought the season record to a 
6-6, “not losing” season. 

In 1970 Zoltan left his job at the 
chemistry department for one with 
Buildings and Grounds and it be- 
came impossible for him to be with 
the team during practice. “My 
good friend Mr. Butler was retir- 
ing and since there would be new 
people in athletics, I retired too.” 
Faced with the possibility of a re- 
newed battle over the hair contro- 
versy and the lack of a coach, the 
fencing team and the athletic de- 
partment effected a compromise: 
the varsity fencing team became 
the Oberlin College Intercollegiate 
Fencing Club. The varsity team 


bequeathed all of its possessions, 
including the members to the club 
“with the exceptions of the chance 
to earn a varsity letter, (and) the 
requirement to be clean-shaven.” 

The season ended 4-5, definitely a 
“not winning” year. 

For two seasons, 1971 and 1972 
Robert Grueninger took over the 
duties of coach. The most notable 
aspect of the 1971 season was the 
notation: Debbie Lapeyre, Mgr., the 
first mention of a woman in the 
official record books. Oberlin fought 
Bowling Green (19-8) for the first 
time but otherwise had an undis- 
tinguished 5-6 season. In 1972, in 
an unprecedented 16-meet season, 
Oberlin brought home its worst 
record ever, 5-11, which included 
losing again to Air Force 11-16. 

In 1973, the leadership of the 
club fell to Eric Sosman ’71, a stu- 
dent of Zoltan who had been on the 
teams of ‘69, ’70 and co-captain 
in 1971. Sosman, an authoritative 
director and seasoned fencer (he won 
the 1977 Oberlin Open in both 
sabre and foil and is currently 
affiliated with the Amateur Fencers 
League of America in the Baltimore 
area), led the club to a 7-9 season. 
The club also survived several pain- 
ful budget cuts but the most remark- 
able aspect of the 1973 season was 
the emergence of a competing 
women’s foil team. “It started as 
a Winter Term project, “says Sos- 
man, “Quite a few dropped out, 
but we were left with enough of a 
hard core to form a women’s team.” 
These women were Deborah A. 
Lapeyre ‘72, Elise W. Porter ’74, 
Susan D. Garland and Jane Littman 
‘72, who has since gone on to be- 
come a fine competition fencer. In 
1974 when Claudia Coville took 
over sponsorship, the club consisted 
of ten men, four women and for 
1975, ten men and seven women. 

Fencing is a sport in which wom- 
en should theoretically be able to 
compete on a level with men since 
sheer strength is not the prime con- 
sideration. Women, however, 
compete only in foil, the reasons 
being threefold: 1) epee and sabre 
are heavier, stiffer blades and fenc- 
ing with them would be too punish- 
ing and painful for a woman too 
endure; 2) since no other women 
fence with those weapons, there 
would be no one to compete with; 
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and 3) why should you want to any- 
way? 

In competition, women’s foil 
teams all too often make a com- 
paratively ineffectual showing. 
Many coaches instruct their wom- 
en’s team in the bare rudiments of 
foil and then spend the rest of their 
time working with the men on fine 
points, leaving the women to whack 
away as they will. Many female 
coaches are left over from the “tea 
and cookies after the meet” era. 
Those women’s foil teams who, like 
Oberlin’s, fence in deadly earnest, 
suffer from a lack of equivalent 
competition on a collegiate level. 
These difficulties are somewhat over- 
come at Oberlin in that men and 
women fence each other in practice 
and in certain meets such as the 
recent Oberlin Open. In keeping 
with and expanding on this policy, 
Claudia Coville recently proposed 
a motion at the Great Lakes Fencing 
Conference that the scores of the 
men’s and women’s teams be com- 
bined for a total team score rather 
than tallied as two separate teams. 
This idea could prod some coaches 
into putting more emphasis on the 
training and quality of their wom- 
en’s teams. 

New fencers are taught through 
the Experimental College by co- 
captains Karen Randall ‘78 and 
Alex Krivchenia ‘77 and through 
the P.E. department by Coville. 
This year 70 people signed up for 
beginning fencing and by the end of 
the semester approximately eight 
were left in each of the three 
classes: fencing is hard work. The 
co-captains also coach and _ drill 
the team and in turn the team pro- 
vides coaching and drilling for new- 
comers. The difficulty in trying to 
function both on the level of coach 
and participant is quite apparent. 
“I’ve been teaching too much,” re- 
marked Krivchenia, “My opponent 
parries and I’m sitting there wait- 
ing for him to riposte.” 


To augment funds, the team spon- 
sors a swashbuckling film series 
which has featured everything from 
“The Thief of Baghdad” to “The 
Seven Samurai.” Money from the 
film series goes into replacing 
badly worn equipment and similar 
projects. During the 1977 Winter 


Term the team undertook one of its 
most ambitious projects to date: 
they secured the services of Brandeis 
Coach Joseph Pechinsky to conduct 
an intensive three-day workshop. 
It has been said of the Maestro that 
the only difference between him 
and Evel Knievel is a matter of 
style — and Pechinsky has all of 
that. His authority added that inde- 
finable quality of “teamness” that 
only the presence of an acknowledged 
fencing master could encourage. 
If the team was impressed with 
Pechinsky, then the feeling was 
mutual. “I am just amazed at what 
the team is doing, especially the 
girls. You must get them to the 
Nationals.” When the women 
asked if they could beat Brandeis, 


Pechinsky answered, “Yes, yes 
you could. .. . My team would kill 
me, but yes, you could.” Their 


enthusiasm made such a favorable 
impression on the coach that upon 
his return to Brandeis he sent a $50 
donation. 

To say that the 1977 “club” had a 
winning season is an understate- 
ment. The men brought home a 9-4, 
the women a 10-2 and Oberlin came 
in sixth in their division out of a 
field of 20 in the Great Lakes Fencing 
Conference even after having for- 
feited all of their sabre matches. 
The opinion is unanimous that what 
Oberlin fencers need to move toward 
is securing a master. This would 
reopen the possibility of again be- 
coming a varsity team. The prob- 
lems of finding a master are almost 
overwhelming and fairly hopeless. 
A career as a fencing master is not 
a lucrative profession even though 
fencing is a growing sport. Ac- 
cording to Randall, a master”... 
would have to do it for love of 
fencing.” However, Ferenc Zoltan 
still works the swing shift at the 
heating plant. The solution seems 
obvious if Zoltan were the type of 
master who would settle for an hour 
here or there as too many coaches 
are willing to do, but according to 
Sosman, “Zoltan is the type of mas- 
ter who would consent to lose only 
if he knew that he had put forth a 
first-class effort.” With such a mas- 
ter literally “on the premises” and a 
club that has practiced self- 
discipline as well as this one has 
plus the fine facilities in Philips Gym, 
the possibility exists for Oberlin to 
have one of the best varsity fencing 
teams in the country. 
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s there any hope for a non-vio- 

lent solution to an issue in which 

sides are so widely separated as 
they are in South Africa? 

I spent 45 days in South Africa 
last fall and upon arriving home | 
found that very few Americans have 
any idea of what is going on or what 
the dispute of the last three decades 
is all about. 

We try, for example, to draw an 
analogy between racism in the 
U.S. and apartheid in South Afri- 
ca and assume that the latter will 
respond to the same initiatives as 
the former. We ought, instead, to 
see that the nationalism of Israel 
with its underlying religious motiva- 
tion is more analagous to Afrikaner- 
dom and its dilemma. 

The Afrikaner feels that his na- 
tional identity is at stake. Apart- 
heid, the tool by which he main- 
tains political and economic control 
is repressive. It should be opposed 
and censured, but the ultimate so- 
lution to the problem may lie at a 
deeper level of understanding. 

Allister Sparks, editor of the Rand 
Daily Mail, states it well: “The Afri- 
kaner is the Kikuyu of South Africa. 
He is the dominant tribe and must 
run the show. He fears that if his 
is one culture in a pluralistic society, 
it will die or be engulfed by greater 
numbers. This is the Afrikaner se- 
curity problem, and every Afrikaner 
wears it on his sleeve.” What many 
do not see is that the Afrikaner 
clings to this group cohesion for his 
being. He is of a people in a dia- 
spora unless he has a homeland. 

While in South Africa I had the 
opportunity to visit one of South 
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ission 


Africa’s black leaders who, al- 
though imprisoned and under house 
arrest for the past 16 years, has, by 
the sheer integrity of his personality 
and total commitment to a cause, 
become a possible hope for the fu- 
ture. 

He is Robert Sobukwe who began 
to develop a plan in 1959 for a 
non-violent campaign against the 
separate development, or grand 
apertheid, policy of keeping all 
tribes separate with the stated goal 
of allowing each to develop in its 
own way. He helped to establish 
the Pan Africanist Congress and 
he attracted outstanding young peo- 
ple to the cause. 

“People think I was the master- 
mind of PAC strategy, but we had 
competent leadership in depth,” 


1960 photo of Robert Sobukwe 
(Wide World Photo). 


he says. “All I had to do was state 
the problem and these young people 
would have ideas by the hundreds. 
We had the beginnings of a working 
democracy.” 
Sobukwe was sentenced to prison 
on Robben Island off the Atlantic 


Coast north of Cape Town in 1960 
following the Sharpeville Massacre. 
He was released six years later, 
placed under house arrest, and 
banned to Kimberley on the border 
of Cape province and the Orange 
Free State. He is not permitted to 
leave the borders of Kimberley. 
He may not have an office in the 
town. He may not speak to more 
than one person at a time. His mail 
is opened both coming and going, 
and his phone is tapped. At the 
time of his arrest John Vorster, now 
prime minister, was minister of jus- 
tice. He saw in Sobukwe’s non- 
violent protests the shadow of 
Gandhi's movement which had un- 
done the Smuts government over a 
decade before. 

In his own thinking Sobukwe 
has gone beyond color. Whiteness 
is not necessarily evil and black- 
ness is not an automatic virtue. 
He expressed respect for the magis- 
trate who tried the case of someone 
Sobukwe was defending in court the 
day I saw him. He appreciates the 
colonel in charge of the Kimberley 
police even though he disagrees 
with him often. 

After 16 years there is no bitter- 
ness in this man, not a grain of 
hatred. He has used his prison ex- 
perience to study and become quali- 
fied in law and to speak to his op- 
pressors in their own language 
(Afrikaans). 

“T still believe we can live peace- 


ably and productively with the 
Afrikaner,” he says. “I cannot un- 
derstand their fear of us. The Afri- 


kaner has a strange lack of con- 
fidence. He feels inferior to the 
English. He thinks they make fun 
of him and ridicule him. I have of- 
ten thought that our sin as blacks 
was that we were there to witness 
the mockery.” 

Sobukwe has never sought polit- 
ical power, preferring to let God 
guide him to the next task. What 
if political progress in South Africa 
moves so slowly that he must spend 
the rest of his life in this sleepy 
town? He has faced that possibil- 
ity and prepared himself for it. The 
defense of his next client, no matter 
how trivial the charge, will be pre- 
pared as carefully as though he were 
defending a national figure. Peo- 
ple of Kimberley need a good crim- 


inal lawyer and God may want him 
to serve there. 

What can a government do with 
a man who refuses to compromise, 
accepts prison for his beliefs, and 
uses his prison experience to make 
himself a better prepared adver- 
sary? How can a man be stopped 
who keeps repeating, “Set us free,” 
in a soft voice that makes converts 
of the young? 

Not only does Sobukwe lack a 
political party as a base, but he 
might also have difficulty affiliating 
with the party he founded. The 
Pan Africanist Party was banned 
in 1960 and has existed outside of 
South Africa since then. It is not 
clear that the PAC would follow the 
non-violent path of its founder to- 
day. 

Clamor for change is coming 
from many segments of white South 
African society. Some of the most 
insistent demands are coming from 
businessmen and members of rival 
political parties. Pressures have 
appeared within the Nationalist 
Party. Unless Vorster can temper 
the demands of his Verkrampte, or 
conservative wing, and convince 
them to repeal discriminatory laws, 
his days may be numbered. Busi- 
nessmen are nursing a sick economy 
which suffers as a result of apart- 
heid. 

A change of prime minister could 
occur in the next election. A new 
person could feel free to establish 
a dialogue with black leaders, 
among whom the most creative will 
be Robert Sobukwe. It is a dialogue 
that a desperate country needs. 

As I left Kimberley Sobukwe’s 
parting words were, “I have ex- 
pressed a desire to touch the United 
States someday myself, perhaps as a 
representative of a free South Afri- 
ca.” 

Americans may see Robert So- 
bukwe as a combination of Malcolm 
X, who raised black consciousness 
and demanded that respect of self 
was the requisite for speaking with 
power, and Martin Luther King Jr., 
whose non-violent programs for 
social change translated that con- 
sciousness into political realities. 
Regardless of his political future, the 
world will see Sobukwe as a man of 
faith who lived creatively in tense 
times. 
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Alumni 
activities 


Special Tour Proposed 

With the assistance of John W. 
Kurtz, emeritus professor of Ger- 
man, biographer of John Frederic 
Oberlin and winner of the 1977 
Alumni Award, the Alumni Associ- 
ation is proposing to offer a ten-day 
tour of Southwest Germany and 
Alsace in August or September 1978. 

The tour would be by charter 
plane from Cleveland to Frankfurt 
and return. Lodging points would 
be Frankfurt, Mainz, Strasbourg, 
Freiburg, Lindau, Ftissen, Dinkels- 
bihl and Wiirzburg. Daytime trips 
would visit the Middle Rhine, Darm- 
stadt, Heidelberg, the Ban de la 
Roche, the Oberlin Museum, the 
five Oberlin villages, Black Forest 
and Lake Constance, the Alps, Augs- 
burg, Rothenburg and_ baroque 
splendors. 

This would not be a cooperative 
tour with other colleges and the 
Alumni Office is hesitant to make 
definite plans unless there is some 
advance indication of interest. 
Prices have not yet been estimated. 
If you think you would be interested 
in this tour, please write to Midge 
Brittingham ‘60, executive director, 
the Alumni Association, Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Local Associations 
The Twin Cities Small College 
Alumni Association sponsored a 
two-day trip to Chicago May 13-14 
to visit the Field Museum to see 
King Tut’s Fabled Hoard. 

The Washington Association 
scheduled a discussion May 15 with 
Dr. Richard Crout ’51, director of the 


Food and Drug Administration. 
The Martha Graham Dance Com- 
pany will be performing June 25 at 
the annual picnic and performance 
at Wolf Trap. 

The Suncoast Association held a 
picnic for alumni and parents of 
present students at Ft. DeSoto Park 
May 18. 


Alumni Fellowships 

Recipients of Oberlin) Alumni 
Fellowships for 1977-78 and their 
projects: 

Daniel Bornstein ’72, a study of 
the first 30 cantos of Ezra Pound 
with particular reference to the use 
of sources and foreign languages as 
poetic devices. 

Melissa Moore Brown ‘56, renew- 
ing study of piano and cello in or- 
der to become a more effective 
performer and teacher. 

David Dickinson ‘71, working 
toward an Ed.D. in the Human De- 
velopment program of Harvard’s 
School of Education. 

Heidi R. Fulkerson ’73, Ph.D. dis- 
sertation — Public Services for the 
Handicapped: Shelter and access in 
the U.S. and the Netherlands. 

Noel M. Hirschboeck ‘73, the 
completion of courses of study for 
the Konzertexamen and to audition- 
ing in opera houses in Germany. 

Ruth S. Hoberman ’73, begin 
study towards a doctoral degree in 
comparative literature at Columbia. 

Anne R. Kaplan ’73, study the 
unorthodox medical practices of an 
intentional community of urban 
feminists in order to investigate the 
efficacy of paranormal healing. 

David A. Levine ’73, continue 
research on doctoral dissertation, 
which is a study of the bambocciata, 
a genre of painting which origi- 
nated in 17th century Rome. 

John G. Morris ’67, the sequences 
of the Arum use — a study in litur- 
gical and musical development in 
the Middle Ages. 

Susan Williams ’73, trace element 
and strontium isotopic analyses of 
samples from several ophiolite com- 
plexes — Ph.D. thesis. 

Allison E. Woodward ’72, a com- 
parative analysis of new commu- 
nities in Sweden and America — 
Ph.D. dissertation. 
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Help 
identify 
Oberlin’s 
great 
achievers 


Volunteer editors hope 
peers will nominate alumni 


who should be listed 


hree years ago this summer, 

Robert F. Millikan ‘24, newly- 

elected to the Alumni Board, 
asked 5,000 of his constituents (he 
represents classes prior to 1934) 
to take part in a study of their col- 
lective thinking about (1) Oberlin’s 
strengths and how to improve them, 
(2) Oberlin’s weaknesses and how 
to reduce or eliminate them, and 
(3) a general discussion of what 
they thought Oberlin’s goals ought 
to be. 

Five hundred Oberlinians took 
the time to take part in the study 
(A REPORT TO OBERLIN ALUMNI CLASSES 
PRIOR TO 1934, Jan-Feb 1975). Not 
one of the 4,500 who didn’t respond 
has objected to the published re- 
port and it is still considered to be 
an accurate appraisal of how most 
of Millikan’s constituents feel about 
Oberlin. 

A number of alumni in classes 
later than 1933 have indicated that 
they do not share the pre-1934 view 
that “distributive minimum course 
requirements” ought to be restored 
and that Co-Ed dorms, “pass/fail” 
grades and “permissiveness” ought 
to be eliminated. On the other 
hand, a number of post-1933 
alumni cancelled their “subscrip- 
tions” to the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
in order to express their agreement 
with the views of Millikan’s consti- 
tuents. 

During the current academic year 
three topics in the “weakness” part 
of the 1974 study happen to have 
been discussed rather thoroughly 
on campus. The Arts and Sciences 
faculty has cast a decisive vote 
(TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, March- 
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April 1977) in favor of retaining 
the current grading system. A stu- 
dent-faculty committee on dis- 
tribution requirements has been 
studying the “breadth” of an Ober- 
lin education. The only conclu- 
sion it has been able to reach is 
that distribution requirements as 
they existed before 1972 are not the 
best way to work toward better lib- 
eral education at Oberlin. The 
committee has recommended that 
the study be continued at least for 
another year. The College’s Long 
Range Planning Committee is hard 
at work on a discussion of what 
Oberlin’s goals ought to be. The 
1974 statement suggested: “Ober- 
lin must define its own identity.” 

Millikan, who completes his term 
on the Alumni Board June 30, and 
his wife, Nessie (Anderson) ‘24, 
have volunteered to see what they 
can do about fulfilling a sugges- 
tion made in 1974 that a list of 
achievements of Oberlin graduates 
ought to be developed as a way to 
maintain and improve Oberlin’s 
strengths. Many who took part in 
the 1974 study thought one of Ober- 
lin’s strong points was the fact that 
Oberlin alumni are held in high 
esteem in their respective com- 
munities and in the world at large. 
However, the strong feeling was 
expressed that a great void exists in 
the knowledge and recognition of 
individual accomplishments of 
alumni and consequently an aware- 
ness of the collective achievements 
of Oberlin alumni does not exist. 

The Millikans point out that over 
750 Oberlinians have been listed 
in Who's Who in America and that 
several thousand Oberlin graduates 
have received Ph.D.’s and other 
doctorates from graduate schools 
over the years. 

The Commission on Human Re- 
sources of the National Research 
Council of the National Academy of 
Sciences, for example, has made a 
study of how many graduates from 
primarily undergraduate institutions 
went on to earn Ph.D.’s during the 
years 1920 to 1973 in 15 fields of 
study. Of the 133 institutions stud- 
ied, Oberlin ranks first in 12 of the 
fields (anthropology/sociology, 
arts/humanities, biology, chemis- 
try, economics, foreign languages, 
history, physical sciences, physics/ 
astronomy, political/public admin- 
istration, psychology and social sci- 


ences. It ranks seventh in earth 


sciences, second in “English, Amer- 
ican language and literature” and 
second in mathematics. Ina study of 
the period 1968-73, Oberlin is tied 
for second place in anthropology/ 
sociology, is fourth in chemistry, 
is tied for fourth in “English Ameri- 
can language and literature,” is third 
in physical sciences and tied for 
ninth in physics astronomy. Other- 
wise it maintains its 1920-73 rank- 
ing. 

The Millikans do not feel that 
education and knowledge are 
ends in themselves, however, and 
they are just as interested in Ober- 
linians who have not studied be- 
yond the bachelors as they are in 
those who have earned doctorates. 
They are aware that many Oberlin- 
ians over the years have earned a 
place in any listing of great achievers 
without spending a full four years 
at Oberlin! 

Their concern is that if you want 
to find a list of Oberlinians who 
have become famous or have made 
outstanding accomplishments there 
is no place to find one. In recent 
weeks the Millikans have been 
poring through back issues of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine and jotting 
down notes about Oberlinians who 
have been chronicled during their 
lifetime or whose achievements have 
gone undiscovered until they were 
reported in LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN 
FAMILY. 

Having studied the requirements 
for being listed in Who's Who, the 
Millikans have decided that such a 
listing would automatically qualify 
an Oberlinian for the directory they 
are preparing. However, they feel 
that being recognized by one’s peers 
as having lived a lifetime of excel- 
lence and dedication in doing things 
of great value, accomplishing worth- 
while goals, and in serving human- 
ity to an unusually large degree is 
the best qualification they can sug- 
Zest. 

They ask, therefore, that Oberlin- 
ians of any and all classes and gen- 
erations write to them with names 
(and addresses if still living) of per- 
sons they think should be included. 
Resumes of work and accomplish- 
ments should accompany the nomi- 
nations. 

Nominations should be mailed to 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Millikan, 
2428 Bradley Drive, Ashland, Ky. 
41101, as soon as possible, but not 
later than Aug. 15, 1977. 
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camera 


An Oberlin family 


photographic album 
of Commencement 1976 
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Sports 
by Mare Kaiser 77 


pringtime in Oberlin does have 
Gi: shorts and sandals, Mayfair, 

Hi-C picnics, frisbee in the north 
quad, skipping classes, green grass, 
wishing that you were skipping 
classes, an occasional sunny sky, 
peaceful sunsets, hikes, bikes and 
lots of closet softball freaks — a 
unique and assorted display of 
colors and moods. 

For the past three years, there 
have been sounds of colliding corpi 
and barbarous shades of black and 
blue. Spring football? Nope. 
Oberlin has found a place for 
rugby, that game your father told 
you to play when you finished 
cavorting on the highway. 

Although not quite as popular as 
the striped shirt by the same name, 
rugby has been around longer than 
many observers wish to admit. 
Bruce Kostic ’74 introduced it as a 
club sport and there has been a 
steady increase in participants and 
performance. Last season’ the 
squad finished 4-1 to the delight of 
a few and the surprise of many. 
The “ruggers” had been a mediocre 
3-2 in each of their first two cam- 
paigns. 

Much of Obie’s improvement can 
be attributed to greater interest in 
rugby on the campus. Player-coach 
Kostic had enough trouble that ini- 
tial season finding players to fill 
the 15 positions. He also had to 
teach the game to rank beginners. 
When Leo Saniuk and Wally 
Anderson (both ’75) took over the 
following year, they too had a less 
than adequate supply of bodies. 
Yet in 1976, under the experienced 
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coaching of Jim Thobaben ’76, the 
Yeomen found it helpful to carry a 
bench out on the sidelines. They 
finally had people to sit on it. 

This season’s _ player-coaches, 
seniors Greg Christoff and Phil 
Pearthree, were pleased with their 
crop. Included among the 30 
bodies were ten bonafide, experi- 
enced players from last year. And 
attitude was not to be discounted. 
“We still don’t have that much ex- 
perience compared to the teams we 
play, but we have a really enthused 


group of guys,” Pearthree said. 
Unfortunately not enthused 
enough, as the ruggers dropped 


their season opener to Wooster, 
10-0. 

The luxury of such large numbers 
enabled the squad to benefit from 


having a second team. Competi- 
tion is available, as Pearthree 
states. “Rugby is becoming more 
popular everywhere. There are 


club teams at almost all of the col- 
leges in this area, along with many 
city teams such as Akron, Youngs- 
town and Cleveland.” Oberlin’s 
schedule this year included city 
teams from Elyria and Lorain and 
clubs from Baldwin-Wallace, Kent 
State and Wooster. “Most of our 


opponents are older than we are,” 
explained Steve Holmes ’78. “But 
we're much more physical as a 
team, not exactly the Oberlin 
image.” 

To the uninitiated, rugby is a 
between American football 


cross 
and soccer. A player may kick or 
run the ball forward, or lateral 


backward, but he may not pass the 
ball forward. The drop-kick thus 
returns to its past status as nothing 
less than an art form, and a “scrum” 
is a means of procuring the spher- 
oid’s possession. 

A first-time observer would likely 
be appalled at the robust hitting 
and rugged tackling. In addition to 
being the only way to stop a run- 
ner, it’s really not as bad as it looks. 
Christoff explains, “It’s actually not 
as rough as football. You can only 
legally get hit when you have the 
ball, so that you’re always ready 
and on the lookout, knowing when 
you will and when you won't get 
hit. Asa result, there are not many 
serious injuries, just a little blood 
here and there.” 

Rugby has aptly been termed “A 
ruffiian’s game for gentlemen.” 
What is called the “third half” at- 
tests to this seeming contradiction, 
when fraternity abounds and the 
enemies come together after the 
final gun to “revel in the camara- 
derie of the game.” To the veter- 
ans, this means to loosen up the 
vocal chords and get out the beer 
mugs, for the good times are at 
hand. What then proceeds are the 
traditionally raw, dirty songs and 
suds ad nauseum (or until the losers 
decide that they've _ sufficiently 
drowned their sorrows, whichever 
comes first). 

All in all, there is a sense of well- 
earned dignity in a sport that not 
only allows you to “bust heads,” 
but also to be able to laugh about 
it with the “bustee” later on. Evi- 
dently once you've played the 
game, you're forever devoted. 

“It’s more fun than any other 
game,” insists Pearthree in his 
fourth year with the club. Christoff 
sums it up with rare insight: “You 
can go nuts!” 
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s far as most American histo- 

rians are concerned, the name 

Doris Stevens is not one of 
great significance. Stevens is not 
among the few women listed in his- 
tory texts as “important American 
women.” She did not found the 
Red Cross, import field hockey or 
marry a president. When she grad- 
uated from Oberlin, the inscription 
beside her Hi-O-Hi photograph re- 
membered her as one “with a record 
of broken hearts, patched together 
for fresher starts” — an unlikely 
tribute to a budding radical feminist. 

Although Stevens is cited in 
Who's Who of American Women as 
having been “a women’s rights 
advocate during her undergraduate 
years,” her own list of extracurricu- 
lar interests mentions only musi- 
cal and dramatic activities. She was 
not a member of the Oberlin Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League, an 
organization which invited speakers 
to discuss various social and political 
implications of equal _ suffrage. 
Neither did her postgraduate plans 
include any political activities; she 
expected to teach English and study 
French in France. 

Stevens stepped to the forefront 
of the suffrage movement very 
soon after graduation, however. 
During the summer of 1912, she 
campaigned for the Oberlin College 
Equal Suffrage League in the state 
of Ohio. In 1913, she abandoned 
her two-year-old teaching career 
— she never made it to France — 
and became organizer and field 
secretary for the conservative Ohio 
suffrage forces. The conservatives 
hoped to achieve total enfranchise- 
ment through state-by-state action 
rather than by the more radical 
measure of amending the U.S. Con- 
stitution. 

After working with the con- 
servative suffrage forces for only a 
year, Stevens switched her al- 
legience to the more militant fac- 
tion. In 1914 she became execu- 
tive secretary, political chairman, 


national organizer and_ speaker 
for the Congressional Union. Un- 
doubtedly Stevens’ turn towards 


militancy was very much influenced 
by her participation in a demonstra- 
tion in the U.S. Senate in 1913 — 
a rather extreme action at that time. 
It was at this demonstration that 
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Stevens was introduced to Alice 
Paul, a New Jersey Quaker who 
had been active in the English mili- 
tant suffrage movement. 

Alice Paul’s personal influence 
on Doris Stevens, and on the Ameri- 
can suffrage movement as a whole, 
cannot be over-estimated. It was 
largely because of Paul’s British 
perspective that the American suf- 
frage movement became increas- 
ingly more militant. Under the 
British parliamentary system, the 
party in power can be held re- 
sponsible for, and ousted because of, 


defeat or inaction on_ specific 
legislation. Consequently, the 
Congressional Union held that 


“the party in power (is) fully re- 
sponsible for failure to pass the 
woman suffrage bill or to act to 
further its passage through Con- 
gress... Accordingly, the Union 
campaigned against Democratic 
candidates for Congress in 1914 


— regardless of their personal 
attitudes towards women’s suf- 
frage. 


In 1917, provoked in part by the 
approach of Woodrow Wilson’s 
second inauguration, the members 
of the Congressional Union who 
lived in states where women could 
not vote and the state-enfranchised 
members of the National Woman’s 
Party united into one camp. Doris 
Stevens was elected vice president 
of the new National Woman's 
Party. At its first convention, the 
party defined its position should 
the United States become involved 
in the European war. They voted 
unanimously that the organization 
would continue to devote itself 
exclusively to the passage of the suf- 
frage amendment. 

Upon the entrance of the U.S. 
into World War I, the Woman’s 
Party increased its pressure on 
both Congress and the President. 
The Wilson Administration — in- 
formed the suffragists that electoral 
reform had no place in the country’s 
program until the war was over. 
Congressional Democrats decided 
that the legislature should deal 
only with “war measures.” Al- 
though women were increasingly 
employed in industry — especially 


by Betsy Schmidt '77 
and Leah Freed 76 
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Suffragists in formal portraits and in 
prison costume at Occoquan in July 1917. 
At left, Doris Stevens. Center: 

Mrs. John Winters Brannan of New York 
City. Her father, Charles Dana, was 
founder and editor of the N.Y. Sun. 
Right: Allison Turnbull Hopkins of 
Morristown, N.]. 


munition and ordnance plants, — 
in government services and in war 
efforts of all sorts and although 
their husbands and sons fought and 
died in the war, women had no voice 
in the legislature that declared it. 
President Wilson not only refused 
to recognize women’s suffrage as a 
war measure, but even argued that 
“the enfranchisement of women 
is not at all necessary to a program 
of democracy . . .” 

Although most of the conservative 
suffragists joined in the war ef- 
fort, most of the militants opposed 
it. The conservatives believed that 
the attainment of suffrage depended 
largely upon their cooperation with 
the Wilson administration. The 
militants felt that America had no 
business “enforcing” democracy 
and self-determination abroad while 
actively repressing it at home. 
Reflecting upon the fate of the 
female abolitionists after the Civil 
War, Stevens declared, “We must 
not let our voices be drowned by 
war trumpets or cannon. If we do, 
we shall find ourselves, when the 
war is over, with a peace that will 
only prolong our struggle, a democ- 
racy that will belie its name by 
leaving out half the people.” 

The militant suffragists con- 
tinued to petition both Congress 
and the President. Their pleas 
were consistently ignored. Hence, 
they resorted to more militant tac- 
tics. The country witnessed the 
birth of the first female picket line. 
On Bastille Day in 1917, sixteen 
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women arrived at the gates of the 
White House, carrying banners 
which read, “Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.” They were all ar- 
rested, Doris Stevens among them. 
The women _ refused counsel. 
Speaking on their own behalf, they 
declared that they had acted upon 
their Constitutional right to petition 
their government. Nevertheless, 
the women were sentenced to 60 
days in the Occoquan, Va., work- 
house — on a traffic violation charge. 
After serving three days, however, 
they were pardoned by President 
Wilson who acted after undergoing 
tremendous political pressure. 
The suffragists refused to accept the 
pardon on the grounds that they 
were guilty of no crime for which 
they could be pardoned. How- 
ever, they were forcibly ejected from 
the prison. 

In 1919, a year after the end of 
the war, the 19th amendment to 
the Constitution was finally passed 
by Congress. The following year, 
it was ratified by the requisite num- 
ber of states. Although the con- 
servative suffragists were willing 
to let the matter rest at that, the 
militants of the National Woman’s 
Party were not. They agreed that 
getting the right to vote was a sym- 
bol of first class citizenship, an 
instrument of power and a vehicle 
of social reform — but it was not 
enough. The national enfranchise- 
ment of women was but the first step 
in a long struggle for the social, 
political and economic emancipation 
of women. The National Woman’s 


Women put into police patrol Aug. 17, 1917. 


Party began pressing for an equal 
rights amendment. 

Stevens was at the forefront of 
this movement. She insisted that 
women ought not to be accorded 
special rights and privileges — such 
as the protective labor laws advo- 
cated by the League of Women 
Voters — but should have true, 
non-discriminatory equality with 
men. She argued that only a 
“blanket” Constitutional amend- 
ment would guarantee total equality 
for both sexes — making permanent 
those gains already attained, top- 
pling discriminatory laws already 


on the books, and _ preventing 
further discriminatory legislation 
from being enacted. A Constitu- 


tional amendment would guarantee 
all American women, and women 
within the jurisdiction of the U.S., 
equal control of local, state and 
national government, equal op- 
portunity in schools and universi- 
ties, government service, profes- 
sions and industry, and finally, it 
would guarantee them equal pay for 
equal work. 

Stevens was in favor of protective 
labor laws and privileges but she 
asserted that such laws should be 
based upon need, rather than sex. 
Maternity legislation and widows’ 
pensions would not be wiped out by 
the passage of an equal rights 
amendment. These laws apply only 
to particular women in particular 
circumstances — not to all women 
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Women prisoners on straw pallets on floor of jail in 
District of Columbia prison grounds in 1918. 


Senate pages 


The November 1918. 


jail had been abandoned in 1909 and was reopened to 


house the jailed pickets. 


alike. They are based upon the 
same principle as workingmen’s 
compensation, soldiers’ bonuses 


and pensions for disabled soldiers. 
Stevens was firmly opposed to laws 
that “protected” women _ simply 
because they were women. She 
declared that unless such “protec- 
tion” is applied to men and women 
alike, “protection” becomes penal- 
ization. All women must not be 
penalized because some are “mor- 
ally frail and physically weak.” 
Let women decide what they feel 
themselves to be capable of; let 
them compete on their own merits. 
Their natural fitness will determine 
the extent of the competition. 
Until women have the right to sell 
their labor on the same terms as 
men, until they have an equal right 
to compete, earn, control and in- 
vest, they will not be equal to men. 

Doris Stevens was 50 years ahead 
of her time. She promoted in 1923 
an amendment to the Constitution 
that was not passed by Congress 
until 1972. This amendment, 
which guarantees that the “equality 
of rights under the law shall not be 
denied or abridged by the U.S. or 
any state on account of sex,” is still 
not ratified by the number of states 
required to make it law. Yet, the 
amendment is supported by more 
than 50 women’s groups, labor 
unions and civil liberties organiza- 
tions. America in 1923, however, 
was a very different world. The 
equal rights amendment enjoyed 
very little popular support. Condi- 
tions in industry were treacherous: 
men, women and children were 
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exposed to dangerous machinery 
and toxic compounds; industrial 
diseases ran rampant and accidents 
took high tolls. Congress was not 
noted for its sympathy with the 
labor movement and the passage of 
protective labor legislation. The 
passage of the equal rights amend- 
ment could actually have set the 
progress of women back decades. It 
was unrealistic to think that men 
and women would achieve equality 
in industry by extending hitherto 
“female” privileges to men. It was 
far more likely that any equality 
would be the result of taking wom- 
en’s_ hard-won privileges away. 
Although Stevens was aware of 
the horrendous working conditions 
in industry and knew from first- 
hand experience that Congress did 
not pass a bill simply because it 
was the most democratic or humane 
thing to do, she persisted in her 
espousal of equal rights no-matter- 
what. To Stevens, all failures 
were __ temporary. Compromise 
was permanent. 

Doris Stevens adhered to her 
feminist ideals even in her per- 
sonal life. In 1926, she wrote an 
article for The Nation in which she 
dealt with such “contemporary” 
issues as contract marriage and 
wages for housework — or, as she 
put it, “marriage as a joint-stock 
company.” When she married in 
1921, Stevens kept her own name; 
her husband was a_ prominent 
Democrat, and she did not want her 
politics to reflect upon him — 
and vice versa. When Oberlin 


and Capitol police attack pickets in 


College persisted in addressing 
Stevens’ mail with her husband’s, 
rather than her own name, a mem- 
ber of the Lucy Stone League (of 
which Stevens was a vice president) 
wrote the college the following let- 
ter: 


“Miss Stevens tells us she has 
struggled for years to get her own 
school to honor her wishes in this 
matter (the retention of her maiden 


name). It seems particularly ironic 
that the difficulty should arise 
with Lucy Stone’s school. I need 


not remind you that Lucy Stone and 
her husband, Henry Blackwell, 
made a particular point of the 
wife’s right to her own name, and 
that she was never known by any 
other name than Lucy Stone. 

“The name is one’s history — 
one’s history or the history of the 
nation. Any individual who has 
made a name for himself or herself 
has a right to that name.” 


Doris Stevens, if anyone, had a 
right to her own name. It was her 
history — and the history of the na- 
tion. Over a half a century ago, 
Stevens championed the ideals of 
modern feminism. She raised is- 
sues in the 1920’s that are only now 
becoming realizable goals. In both 
her public and private life, Stevens 
fought to place women on an equal 
footing with men. Feminism did 
not die with the ratification of the 
19th amendment. If women like 
Doris Stevens have been over- 
shadowed by “great men” and 
flappers, it is because the men who 
wrote the history books did not con- 
sider them important. It is high 
time for a change. 
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Books 


MODERN ART AND THE OBJECT by 
Ellen H. Johnson ’33. Harper & Row. 
240 pp., 109 illustrations. $20. Re- 
viewed by William M. Kloss ‘62. Ellen 
Johnson’s new book is a collection of 
21 of her writings spanning 20 years, 
probing essays on widely diverse ar- 
tists. It is remarkable, therefore, that 
the book neither has nor needs a sub- 
title alerting the reader to this fact. 
This book is not a “miscellany.” The 
consistency of the author’s concerns is 
striking — observations and phrases re- 
cur and reinforce one another from es- 
say to essay, demonstrating the “or- 
ganic order” of her book and the 
“flexible continuity” which she _ be- 
lieves characterizes the complex rela- 
tionship between modern art and the 
object. Throughout, one is aware of a 
rare balance of superior scholarship and 
penetrating intuition, of the “respon- 
sible” historian and the inspired ad- 
vocate. 

The first essay, “Modern Art and the 
Object from Nineteenth-Century Na- 
ture Painting to Conceptual Art,” is the 
keynote piece for the book, but I should 
like to reserve comment on it until I 
have given my reactions to some of the 
other, earlier, pieces. 

EJ. is deeply emphathetic with art- 
ists who love nature, its rhythms, its 
dual character of permanence and 
change. In these writings she there- 
fore begins, unavoidably, with Cézanne. 
The earlier of the Cézanne essays, 
“Cezanne and a Pine Tree,” is an ex- 
ample of the author’s pursuit of the 
artist’s milieu. “To one who knows 
that terrain fairly well,” she writes 
modestly — and the reader understands 
that the geographical and pictorial ter- 
rains have been explored equally. EJ. 
has always avidly pursued the artist in 
his lair — as a preservationist. Her 
contention here is that the artist was as 
concerned with the particular in nature 
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as with the permanent. She demon- 
strates closely and convincingly that the 
pine tree in an Oberlin watercolor is to 
be found elsewhere in Cézanne’s paint- 
ings and drawings (and not as a stock 
element but always in its proper set- 
ting). That pine is found to be a fre- 
quent, gradually aging participant in 
Cézanne’s dialogues with the earth. 
The great care with which E.J. analyzes 
the artist’s stylistic development in 
order to establish the correct chro- 
nology of the works discussed gives 
the piece something of the sobriety of 
a museum accession entry — which in a 
sense it was — but it is a model for the 
study of Cézanne. 

The slightly later essay, “Cézanne’s 
Truth,” an overview of the artist’s ca- 
reer, continues this extremely close 
analysis, and combines it with a com- 
pelling perception of the urgency that 
informs Cézanne’s work. The overt 
violence of his earliest melodramas is 
brought under control by sheer will, 
but still simmers and heaves within the 
pictorial balance. The “quietude” of 
a Cézanne still life, EJ. says, “is like 
T.S. Eliot’s ‘At the still point of the 
turning world.’ The individual objects 
move, shift, expand and contract as 
though they lived a life of their own in 
a magical world.” 

The essay on John F. Kensett, an im- 
portant one, seems somewhat out of 
place here; certainly not because of its 
subject, but because it is primarily bio- 
graphical and less obviously concerned 
with the theme of the book. “John 
Marin’s Vision of Nature,” which fol- 
lows the Kensett piece, is more specific 
yet, overall, still feels displaced, un- 
focussed in its new context. 

The earliest essay here, “On the Role 
of the Object in Analytic Cubism,” 
again takes up the theme of the par- 
ticular object and its crucial im- 
portance in the genesis and formation 


of a painting. The single painting un- 
der discussion, Picasso’s “The Glass of 
Absinthe,” is unraveled, opened up, 
made clear in every nuance, and left 
miraculously whole and vital. The 
cubist mystery is explained, the cubist 
mystery remains. This is a_ classic 
didactic study — required reading. 

Oberlin’s series of exhibitions, “Three 
Young Americans,” has been and con- 
tinues to be a major contribution to 
contemporary art in this county. Three 
of the essays here document those 
events. If I choose the earliest, “Is 
Beauty Dead?” (1963), which included 
the work of Joan Mitchell, Robert 
Rauschenberg and Claes Oldenburg, it 
is because of the impact which the 
exhibition had on me. It was my first 
direct exposure to these artists, an op- 
portunity to see the new and to feel its 
personality. And because of E.’s 
extraordinary prescience, this art was 
not merely new, it was_ significant, 
seminal. While other historians were 
waiting for the new art to prove itself, 
E.J. was giving it a forum and an ad- 
vocacy. She was not alone, but the 
club was not large. This event was 
also an opportunity to hear one of the 
artists — Oldenburg — talk about his 
work, in its presence. And when E,J. 
elsewhere writes, “Even now, I sus- 
pect, to the uninitiated, Oldenburg’s 
sculptures are still food,” I hear his 
voice saying, “Anyone who thinks that 
toast is real, isn’t looking!” 

At this moment, at least, I am con- 
vinced that E.J.’s major published con- 
tribution thus far is the three-star ar- 
ticle on “Jackson Pollock and Nature” 
(1973). Her portrait of an artist wedded 
to nature as inspiration and method, 
outward-turning to the swaying grasses 
and the rolling ocean, is so persuasive 
and therefore so obvious, that it seems in- 
comprehensible that no one saw or said 
it so clearly before. Critics have 
stressed the existential Pollock, his 
painting as act, as event, as process. 
The artist was seen as inward-turning, 
neurotic, obsessed with private thoughts 
and sensations shared by few. EJ. 
agrees that Pollock’s personality rein- 
forced the critical stereotype and that 
he was obsessive [as was Cézanne, and 
the kinship of these two nonpareils is 
one of the lessons of this book]. But 
she listens to his words (“My concern is 
with the rhythms of nature . . . the way 
the ocean moves . . . I work from the 
inside out, like nature.”), she looks at 
his paintings (“the never-ending motion 
of matter in an unstable, fluctuating 
space”), and she finds — undeniably 
— that “the nature he loved is in Pol- 
lock’s paintings.” 

The book’s opening, titular essay is 
problematic. Because it is an after- 
the-fact attempt to bind together two 
decades of writings, to define terms and 
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chart a course, it seems (especially in 
its first pages) less organic than most 
of the essays it seeks to introduce. EJ. 
appears happier in the pursuit of the 
particular and the tangible than in the 
formation of the general and the theo- 
retical, and this essay gains in ease and 
power as it increasingly turns (in the 
author’s words) “to a more specific and 
even, to some extent, historical analy- 
sis.” It is in such analysis that EJ. 
shows herself as indeed the historian of 
contemporary art — a category I long 
believed to be an impossibility, a contra- 
diction in terms. There are also pas- 
sages in this essay which reveal a philos- 
opher of art. Two examples: 


“It is behind the times to persist in look- 
ing for the avant-garde, as many critics 
still do. The whole idea of ‘advancing’ 
belongs to a more optimistic age. Mod- 
ern man is a sandcrab, moving sideways 
instead of straight ahead; he doesn’t 
advance, he shifts.” 


“Art is one of the last strongholds of 
freedom. It offers us freedom — and we 
give it so little.” 


The latter truth grows from a statement 
quoted in this essay, by the artist Joseph 
Beuys. It begins, “To be a teacher is 
my greatest work of art.” So it is with 
Ellen Johnson. 


DANCE, SNAKE! DANCE: THE SONG OF 
PAMPATTI-CITTAR translated by David 
C. Buck ’70. Writers Workshop. Hard- 
cover $4.50. Paper $2.25. The Cittar 
tradition is a pan-Indian one, spanning 
the 15th to the 18th centuries. The lit- 
erature covers medicine, through alche- 
my and metallurgy, magic and occultism 
of all kinds, to philosophy, devotional 
religion and yoga. According to Buck, 
those interested in Tamil medicine have 
great respect for all aspects of Cittar 
writing, but scholars of classical litera- 
ture and religion consider the verses 
“popular” and frown on the folksong 
sound, the common, colloquial con- 
structions and the emphasis on the 
supernatural. This particular song is 
neither medical or magical but is mysti- 
cal as the Cittar exhorts the listener to 
renounce the worldly, transcend the 
physical and move toward spiritual 
perfection. The snake-charmer imag- 
ery allows the Cittar to direct forceful 
insights to the snake which might of- 
fend the listener if put to him directly. 
In translating the Tamil original, Buck 
has tried to capture the surface mean- 
ing without losing the poetry and to 
make the hidden meaning as accessible 
as possible. He recently completed the 
translation of a 20th century Tamil 
poem, which he hopes to have pub- 
lished. 
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Letters 


Information sought 
I am seeking information on an arti- 
fact I discovered. It may be of no 
value, but I wonder where it originated. 
It is a piece of brass about five inches 
in diameter and I am told it is a repro- 
duction of the Oberlin College seal. 
On the back there are two rusted screws 
about three inches apart. 


I am enclosing a photo. If anyone 


knows who may have owned it, when it 

was made, or anything else about it, I 
would appreciate the information. 

JOSEPH B. WYNN Jr. 

Box 243, Williamston, N.C. 27892 


More than a checkbook 
Why do so few alumni and “eligible 
donors” contribute to the Oberlin An- 
nual Fund? Some of us reason as fol- 
lows: A very large portion of our earn- 
ings is taken away by a variety of 
federal, state and local taxes and by in- 
flation of the money supply. We know 
that a substantial share of these invol- 
untary contributions goes to schools 
and education at all levels, including 
Oberlin. When force of law and threat 
of prison dictate that we must contrib- 
ute large amounts of money in this way, 
why should we donate additional sums 
from our residual earnings? 

The answer lies in the same realm as 
the problem: the role of government in 


education. It is aptly illustrated by the 
courageous struggle of Hillsdale Col- 
lege against harassment by WHEW. 
Hillsdale has steadfastly refused to 
submit an affirmative action program for 
HEW approval. It has freely admitted 
blacks and women since its founding in 
1844, it employs 122 women and 103 
men (there are 51 men and 17 women 
on its faculty), and it has never asked 
for federal funds. HEW has classified 
Hillsdale as a “recipient of federal 
funds” because some of its students re- 
ceive veterans’ benefits and other gov- 
ernment-supported grants or loans. 
The struggle has culminated in the ini- 
tiation of a $29 million Freedom Fund 
to keep the college independent of the 
feds and Oberlin alumni, trustees and 
“eligible donors” should find that Hills- 
dale’s refusal to acknowledge accep- 
tance of federal control is thought pro- 
voking and emollient to the purse 
strings. 

The prudent citizen of a free society 
might view with alarm not only the de- 
cline of private support for education, 
but also the compulsory preemption 
of that support by legislatures autho- 
rized to levy taxes and/or create new 
money. 

The trend is toward utter dependence 
of the entire educational apparatus up- 
on the governments. No significant re- 
versal can be achieved by purely apolit- 
ical means. Let us indeed take out our 
checkbooks, but that is not enough. 
The money is not there in sufficient 
quantity; it is gone, usurped by the dic- 
tatorship of the electorate. Gone are 
the days when universities and colleges 
of the highest quality were created 
with private funds; accordingly, gone 
are the days when universities and 
colleges of the highest quality were 
created. The money is now elsewhere, 
in places not given to the highest qual- 
ity of anything. 

Edicts wafting their way down from 
the executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of multiple overlapping gov- 
ernments are in no way equivalent to 
control by parents, teachers, students, 
alumni and trustees. If we want a big- 
ger piece of the educational action, we 
must get it back. That means getting the 
money back — by limiting the power of 
legislatures to levy taxes (or issue bonds 
repaid with taxes), and by prohibiting 
the Federal Reserve Board from cre- 
ating new money for the government. 

Let us strive for measures to protect 
and enlarge our residual funds avail- 
able for support of Oberlin College, 
and to increase the proportion of its 
budget emanating from independent 
sources. The cause of independent edu- 
cation requires more than a checkbook; 
it requires a commitment and a course 
of political action. 

DONALD W. PAtmer, M.D., ‘58 
San Francisco 
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Supports Riendeau 

The article by Coach Riendeau (AN OVER- 
DUE ANALYSIS OF FOOTBALL, March-April 
1977) brought a fresh hope for competi- 
tive football at Oberlin. During my 40 
years on the Conservatory faculty 
(1929-1969) I saw football prowess and 
Oberlin public interest rise and fall sev- 
eral times. During the effective coach- 
ing spans of Lysle Butler and William 
Grice there were very exciting and 
happy times at the Saturday afternoon 
home games as we watched crimson and 
gold teams hold their own, or better, 
against worthy opponents from schools 
of comparable size. It was good to be 
entertained by the bands and to observe 
the beauty of nature with the fall color- 
ing of the leaves. 

We know that a competitive team 
must possess the qualities of commit- 
ment, loyalty, courage, toughness and 
brains, as Coach Riendeau_ indicated. 
Are these not the qualities in men Ober- 
lin should attract? Given proper sup- 
port by the administration, faculty and 
alumni this goal can be achieved in a big 
way. Oberlin needs football just as 
much as it needs intramural athletics. 
Over the years it has had a nationally- 
famous intramural program guided by 
the leadership of C. W. Savage and later 
by J. H. Nichols and Lysle K. Butler. 

Let’s give Coach Riendeau support in 
his recruitment program. 

Georce E. WALN 
Emeritus Professor of Wood 
Instruments and Music Education 


Laguna Hills, Calif. 


Better off without it 

Two years ago football was voted out 
as a varsity sport. The coach had gone 
to another school and the College’s bud- 
get priorities committee had recom- 
mended a $15,000 reduction in the in- 
tercollegiate athletic program for 1975- 
76. The $15,000 happened to be the 
exact amount of the program budget 
for football in the season of 1974. 
Trustees, however, said the issue of 
whether any sport were kept or dropped 
(RESOLVING |SURMOUNTABLE — PROBLEMS, 
March-April 1975) was a matter to be 
decided on campus but such decisions 
ought not to be made solely for finan- 
cial reasons. If Oberlin wanted to 
continue football, an anonymous donor 
had agreed to provide the necessary 
funds. 

Many might ask what’s wrong with a 
golden egg? If the gift had not been 
offered, Oberlin could have hired a 
coach for an area where student de- 
mand was high, for example women’s 
sports, instead of football (the gift, 
which now is $20,000 annually, does not 
cover coaches’ salaries). Without foot- 
ball, the two assistants assigned to it 
could have been released to coach other 
sports. Thus three sports could have 
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replaced football and the donor could be 
saving $20,000 a year. 

In addition, today’s football program 
seems unable to compete without re- 
cruiting. Recruiting takes time and 
consequently weakens the coach’s con- 
tribution to the other phases of the de- 
partment. In fact, in the future, I fear 
teaching loads will be lightened so that 
coaches may have ample time to recruit. 
It should be evident that I feel that 
football is a drain on Oberlin’s efforts 
to create the best physical education 
program possible with the available 
resources and that with or without the 
$20,000 a year, Oberlin would be better 
off without football. 

With the $20,000 and a choice to do 
with it what we please, great things 
could happen. A lack of money has 
been one of the department’s major 
problems in the past and it will continue 
to be in the future. Yet, we can’t take 
money just because it is offered. It must 
help, not hurt us the way football has. 

[ am strongly opposed to seeking 
athletes who “on-the-side” are aca- 
demically strong enough to “handle” 
Oberlin. I prefer Oberlin’s 1951 state- 
ment: “The athletic policy with refer- 
ence to student participants is one of 
putting educational values first, in prac- 
tice as well as theory. This has been 
based on the acceptance of students who 
are attracted to Oberlin for educational 
reasons.” Recruiting of skilled ath- 
letes hurts the college in a number of 


ways. There is no need to bring in 
athletes. Athletes already exist on 
campus. In fact, this is one of Ober- 


lin’s strong points. At Oberlin a music 
major has the opportunity to partici- 
pate in varsity athletics and a P.E. major 
can learn piano. Education should be 
a broadening experience. 

With a wide variety of stimuli a per- 
son can expand knowledge and gain a 
more open mind. There is no doubt 
that Oberlin has enough athletes to fill 
its varsity teams without recruiting. 
Everyone is an athlete and in fact it is 
the role of a high caliber physical edu- 
cation program to help all students 
realize the joy they can have with their 
personal talents. Thus the only type of 
athletic recruiting Oberlin should al- 
low is post-interest information. If a 
person interested in Oberlin shows a de- 
sire to learn about our athletic policies 
and programs we should oblige them. 

With football 1 feel the golden egg 
is a nice idea but, perhaps through mis- 
understanding, can hurt more than help. 
Football should go, recruiting should go 
and in their spot an effort to serve the 
needs of Oberlin students in their best 
interest should be undertaken. The 
whole department needs some going 
over but — that’s another problem. 

Davip L. MILter, P.E. Major 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Losses 
in the 
Oberlin 
family 


Emeritus Faculty 


Hitpa E. Macopsick ’30, March 15 at Anna 
Maria Nursing Home in Aurora, Ohio. She 
retired in 1962 as emeritus associate profes- 
sor of music education after 32 years on the 
faculty. After receiving the S.Mus.B., 
she was appointed a school music instructor 
and critic teacher, becoming assistant pro- 
fessor of music education in 1942 and asso- 
ciate professor in 1951. 

Before enrolling at Oberlin, Miss Magdsick 
earned a certificate in school music at Iowa 
State Teachers College (1916) and then was 
a music supervisor in Manchester and Osage, 
Iowa. She received the Mus.M. in 1933 from 
Northwestern. During a sabbatical leave in 
1954 she studied music education programs 
and critic teaching at the U. of California 
and Juilliard. 

A member of the Music Education National 
Conference, she was former chairman of its 
elementary materials committee. She was 
also a member of the Ohio Music Education 
Association and Pi Kappa Lambda. 

Miss Magdsick was born in Burlington, 
Wis., April 28, 1897. She leaves a sister, Wini- 
fred. 


Former Faculty 


Lucius Garvin, April 10 in San Diego of 
cancer. Head of the philosophy department 
at Oberlin for 18 years, he joined the faculty 
in 1935 and became professor in 1948. He 
left Oberlin in 1952 to become head of the 
philosophy department at the U. of Mary- 
land. From 1961 until his retirement in 1973, 
he was dean of Macalester College. 

Born in Cumberland, R.I., Feb. 2, 1908, 
Prof. Garvin was an alumnus of Brown U., 
where he received the A.B. (1928), the A.M. 
(1929) and the Ph.D. (1933). He was an 
instructor at Indiana U. for two years before 
coming to Oberlin. 

A frequent contributor of articles to pro- 
fessional journals, he also wrote A Modern In- 
troduction to Ethics (1953). He was former 
secretary-treasurer of the American Philo- 
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sophical Association and a trustee of the 
American Society for Aesthetics. 

Mr. Garvin and Evelyn Walmsley were 
married in 1933. In addition to his wife, he 
leaves a son, Eliot W. ’61. 


Former Staff 


IvANORE V. BaRNes ‘18, March 23 in San 


Francisco. After two years as assistant 
secretary, she was secretary of the Bureau of 
Appointments office at Oberlin 1924-38 and 
assistant in the treasurer’s office 1939-43. 
From 1918-22 she worked in the registrar’s 
office at NYU and at Berea College. 

In 1943 Miss Barnes moved to San Fran- 
cisco, where she was employed as a labor 
relations interviewer at the Moore Dry Dock 
Co. and as a field secretary with the San 
Francisco Housing Authority. Later she was 
office manager for the Coro Foundation and a 
secretary with the Chronic Illness Center, 
the California Electric Supply Co. and the 
Philco Corp. 

Although she retired in 1961, she con- 
tinued to work part time as a secretary in 
the law offices of Frank I. Ford. In addition, 
she was a part-time librarian and did volun- 
teer work for the San Francisco Commission 
on Care of the Aged. She was a former 
treasurer for the Class of 1918 and for the 
Ladies Literary Society alumni group. 

Miss Barnes was born in Pittsburgh, Jan. 
24, 1894. She received the A.M. from 
Columbia in 1932. 


ELtizABETH A. McQuape, Dec. 4, 1976, in 
Durham, N.H., after a long illness. She was 
assistant director and resident counselor at 
Dascomb 1956-58 and assistant dean of 
women 1958-60. She resigned in 1960 to be- 
come associate dean of students at the U. of 
New Hampshire. Later she was dean of 
women there. She was an active member 
of the Durham Community Church and the 
AAUW. 

Miss McQuade was born in Alpena, Mich., 
Nov. 16, 1928. She received the B.A. from 
the U. of Iowa (1950) and the M.A. from Chi- 
cago Divinity School (1955). In 1950-51 
she was a Danforth Fellow at New Hamp- 
shire. Before coming to Oberlin, she was 
assistant director of the Pilgrim Foundation at 
the U. of Minnesota, director of students at 
the Hyde Park Baptist Church in Chicago, 
executive secretary of the Chicago Ecumeni- 
cal Institute and centennial executive 
secretary of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. 


AtvaH E. Waker, April 8 at his home in 
Oberlin of an apparent heart attack. He 
retired last July as a supervisor for buildings 
and grounds where he had been employed 
since 1970. 

Born in Oberlin, Nov. 14, 1910, he was a 
life-long resident of the community. For 
about 30 years he owned the Oberlin Hard- 
ware, selling the business in 1959. He was 
a member of First Church and Oberlin 
Masonic Lodge. 

He leaves his wife, Betty, daughters Brenda 
Richards and Joan MacKellar (Mrs. Robert) 
and a granddaughter. 
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See ne ene 
Academy 

23 a ee ar eee 
Rowan B. KELNeR, March 11 in Sun City, 
Ariz., where he had resided since 1963. He 
was born in LaGrange, Ohio, and graduated 
from the Academy in 1911. 

Mr. Kelner played on the Academy foot- 
ball, basketball and baseball teams and was 
football captain in 1910. His special talent 
was drop-kicking field goals as long as 40 
yards and his 35-yard kick defeated Oberlin 
High School 3-0 in 1909. The Academy 
basketball team of 1909 was undefeated. 

Mr. Kelner was a graduate of the U. of 
Wisconsin and a veteran of World War I. 
His wife, the former Lydia Cole whom he 
married in 1919, died in 1972. He leaves 
children Robert C. ‘43 and Mrs. Shirley 
Collins, six grandchildren including Stowell 
Kelner ’80 and a brother, Earl, who attended 
the Academy. 


WANDEE CHEEK PENISTON, Jan. 16 in Cuper- 
tino, Calif. Born in Oakland, Calif., March 
12, 1890, she was the daughter of Sarah 
Bradley Cheek who studied in the Con- 
servatory 1870-75. After attending the 
Academy 1908-09, Mrs. Peniston took 
additional work at the U. of California and 
then graduated from Samuel Merritt Hospital 
School of Nursing in 1912. 

From 1912-19 she did private duty nursing 
at the UC student infirmary and served two 
years in the Army Reserve Nurse Corps. 
She was a visiting nurse with the Mokihana 
Women’s Club in Lihue, Hawaii, prior to her 
marriage in 1923 to Paul J. Peniston, M.D. 

Mrs. Peniston returned to nursing at Her- 
rick Hospital in 1939 and continued there un- 
til her retirement in 1947. She leaves 
daughters Lucia Lloyd and Nora Varanese. 


1887 


Jemima Hatt Boccs, March 27 in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, at the age of 110. She was 
believed to be the oldest living Oberlinian. 

Mrs. Boggs was born in Harrisville, Ohio, 
July 6, 1866, and attended the College 1883- 
85. She was married to Edwin N. Boggs in 
1892 and they lived in Barton, Ohio, and 
other mining areas where he operated general 
stores. He died in 1944. 

Mrs. Boggs’ mother was a Quaker minis- 
ter. She leaves three daughters, seven 
grandchildren and 17 great-grandchildren. 


1903 


Anna Capy MCKeEnzlgE, Jan. 17 in Gales- 
burg, Ill., where she had resided since 1925. 
She was the widow of Duncan McKenzie 
who died in 1934. The McKenzies were 
married in 1905. Before moving to Gales- 
burg, they owned a farm in Toulon, Ill. 

Mrs. McKenzie was born in Madison, 
Ohio, Aug. 1, 1879. She leaves sons Duncan 
and John, daughter Harriet (Mrs. Robert 
Beall), six grandchildren and ten great- 
grandchildren. 


1904 


O.ive WARNER Warnes, March 2. Born in 
Albion, Iowa, Aug. 22, 1882, she graduated 
from the Academy in 1900 and attended the 
College for two years. Her father, Maurice 
M. Warner, graduated from Oberlin in 1880 
and her mother, Ella Chatfield, studied in the 
Conservatory 1874-76. 

Mrs. Warnes was a high school adminis- 
trator in Wyoming, Ill., and Fountain City, 
Wis., prior to her marriage to Dr. Earl L. 
Henricks in 1904. Following her husband’s 
death in 1928, she moved to College Park, 
Md., where she was house manager for 
several sororities on the U. of Maryland cam- 
pus. 

In 1941 she married William O. Warnes. 
Her brother, Frank M. ‘06, is deceased. 


1907 


MaAHALA REYNOLDS INGLIS, Jan. 19 in Long 
Beach, Calif. Born in Cassopolis, Mich., 
July 27, 1884, she was principal of the high 
school there from 1911 to 1914. Following 
her marriage to Scarth Inglis in 1914, she was 
principal for four years at Dryden (Mich.) 
High School. She also taught in Baker City, 
Ore., and Duluth, Minn. 

From 1932 to 1948 she and her husband 
were editors of the Argus in Galesburg, Mich. 
When they sold the newspaper in 1948 and 
her husband retired, Mrs. Inglis became 
assistant librarian at the Comstock County 
(Mich.) Library and was head librarian in 
Galesburg for two years and city treasurer 
1946-48. 

As avid stamp collectors, the Inglises at- 
tended national and state philatelic conven- 
tions for many years. 

Mrs. Inglis leaves two daughters. 


1908 


OrieTTA EtTzeEL ARCHER, Feb. 16 in Wooster, 
Ohio, where she had resided since 1962. 
She was born in Lodi, Ohio, Aug. 1, 1883, 
and studied in the Academy and the Con- 
servatory. She taught piano and voice at 
elementary schools in Lodi and Homerville, 
Ohio, for six years and was organist and 
choir director at the Lodi Congregational 
Church. She later was a clerk for more than 
12 years in the General Accounting Office in 
Washington where she resided until 1961. 
She and Sidney R. Archer were married in 
1920. He is deceased. 


Auice N. Greer, Feb. 8 in Sunrise Hill Nurs- 
ing Care Center, Traer, lowa. She was born 
in Traer, Sept. 25, 1886. Before returning 
there in 1912, she taught school in Humboldt, 
Neb., and Yellow Springs, Mo. She was a 
long-time member of Eastern Star at the 
local and state level. She leaves a brother, 
John S. ‘12. Her sister, Alfaretta ‘06, and a 
brother, D. Ray ‘03, preceded her in death. 
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1909 


CLARA EvANS BRAUN, Nov. 7, 1976, in 
Wyndmoor, Pa. From 1944 to 1969 she 


taught piano and composition at the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia. She re- 
ceived the Mus.B. from Curtis in 1934 and 
later was awarded an honorary D.Mus (1957). 
For 37 years she served on the institute’s 
board of directors. 

Earlier Mrs. Braun was a_ professional 
pianist in New York City. She toured the 
country as accompanist for contralto Mme. 
Schumann-Heink 1915-18. Giving up her 
concert career in 1918, she married John F. 
Braun, a real estate broker and member of 
the board of directors of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. She edited “Song and Chorus 
for Men’s Voices” (1933) and had several 
songs published by Schirmers in 1936. 

Born in Marysville, Ohio, Aug. 7, 1887, 
she earned both the A.B. and the Mus.B. 
(1910) at Oberlin. In addition to her work at 
Curtis, she studied at the Fountainbleau in 
France. 


1910 


Peart Hawkins Jones, April 24, a few days 
before her 92nd birthday, at Welcome Nurs- 
ing Home in Oberlin where she had been 
living since November 1968. 

She was born in Iowa, May 11, 1885, the 
only child of Augustus and Flora Brainard 
Hawkins. She received the B.S. from Cor- 
nell College in 1907 and taught for a year 
in the public schools of Kenwood Park, Iowa, 
before coming to Oberlin in 1909 to study 
in the path-breaking nationally-known physi- 
cal education program headed by Dr. Del- 
phine Hanna. At Oberlin she met George 
Morris Jones ’94, secretary of the College. 
They were married a year later, Sept. 22, 
1910, and Oberlin became their permanent 
home. Over the years the house at 276 
Forest was a place where scores of under- 
graduates and graduates found a warm wel- 
come. 

Pearl Hawkins married into a large, 
vigorous and enthusiastic family of Ober- 
linians. The first Oberlin generation of 
Joneses included not only George, who gave 
a lifetime of service to the College, but also 
his two sisters, Alice Jones Emery ’91 and 
Elinore Jones Seaman ’98, and his brother, 
Richard M. Jones ‘02. 

Elinore’s son, William H. Seaman ’24, was 
director of admissions for 20 years until 
his death in 1948; his wife, Frances Fenn 
Seaman ‘25, was assistant dean of women, 
1950-57; their son, Richard F. Seaman ‘55, 
returned to Oberlin in 1960 as executive 
assistant to President Carr and later was 
director of development. Many other mem- 
bers of the Jones and related Seaman, Emery 
and Harlow families, including two grand- 
daughters of George and Pearl Jones, are 
among Oberlin’s faithful alumni. A son-in- 
law, Robert W. Tufts ‘40, has been a member 
of the faculty since 1953, teaching economics 
and government. 

Pearl and George Jones loved the out- 
doors. They became engaged to be married 
on a walk from Oberlin to Lake Erie! They 
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knew almost every inch of Chance Creek and 
their picnics at Swift’s Hollow and _ else- 
where along the Vermilion River were 
famous. They were earnest gardeners, she 
specializing in flowers, he in vegetables. 
They were among the first to build a cottage 
in the “colony” at Oberlin Beach on Lake 
Erie a few miles east of Huron. They spent 
almost every summer of their married life 
at the cottage and welcomed summer visits 
by their daughters and their families. 

Pearl Jones was preceded in death by a 
son who died in infancy and by her husband, 
who died in 1948. She is survived by 
daughters Jean Brainard Jones Tufts ‘36 of 
Oberlin and Alice Roberts Jones Martin ‘40 
of Phoenix, Md., grandchildren Georgia 
Tufts Gomez-Ibanez ‘63, Rebecca Tufts 
Cardwell ‘68, Jean Martin Warholic and 
Reed Martin and two great-granddaughters. 
She is buried next to her husband in West- 
wood Cemetery in Oberlin. 


1911 


ETHEL BLose Barr, Nov. 15, the day after her 
87th birthday, in Washington, Pa., where 
she had resided for many years. She was 
secretary-treasurer of Local 277 of the 
American Federation of Musicians and 
secretary of the Washington Central Labor 
Union. 

Born in Franklin, Neb., Mrs. Barr came 
from a musical family. Her father, James 
M. Blose ‘86, founded the Blose School of 
Music. She studied in the Conservatory 
1907-08 and was active in concert work with 
her brother, the late Karl M. Blose ‘08, prior 
to her marriage in 1911 to Harry W. Barr. 
For several seasons she was a pianist at 
Mountain Lake Park, Chautauqua. Later 
she taught piano, did theater work, led her 
own orchestra and was manager of a record 


department. She was also pianist and as- 
sistant at Vaught Dancing Academy in 
Washington. 

1912 


Maset_ F. THOMPSON, Feb. 11 in St. Louis, 


Mo. Associated with the Union Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of New York City for 32 years, 
she retired in 1956 as assistant secretary in 
charge of public relations. When she was 
elected assistant secretary in 1947, she was 
the first woman officer in the bank’s history. 
She began her banking career as manager of 
the women’s department at Fidelity Trust in 
Buffalo 1921-24. 

Miss Thompson was a member of the 
Zonta Club of New York, New York Financial 
Advertisers and the personal money man- 
agement committee of the American Bankers 
Association. She was also past president of 
the Savings Bank Women of New York and 
a former regional vice president of the 
Middle Atlantic division of the National As- 
sociation of Bank Women. 

A native of St. Louis, she was born May 
6, 1889. Prior to 1921, Miss Thompson 
taught high school English in Canton, Pa., 
and Summit, N.J. During WWII she did 
personnel work for a munitions plant in 
Pennsylvania and then worked for the U.S. 
Department of Labor’s Children’s Bureau in 
Washington, D.C., and the Connecticut Child 
Welfare Commission. 

She leaves a sister, Edna 


24 (Mrs oye L. 
Kerr). 


1913 


MARGUERITE YOUNG COLTON, Jan. 25 in Minot, 
N.D., her residence for almost 50 years 
following her marriage to John H. Colton in 
1918. She taught math at Minot High School 
1918-20 and earlier taught chemistry and 
science in Lakota and New Rockford, N.D. 
She was born in Larimer, N.D., Sept. 8, 1891. 
The Coltons had two sons and a daughter. 
Mrs. Colton’s sister, Lucile ‘16 (Mrs. Fred F. 
Goerner), is deceased. 


Daisy SCHULTZ MartTIN, Jan. 17 in Allen- 
town, Pa. She was born in East Greenville, 
Pa., June 4, 1890. Before her marriage to 
Dr. F. Earle Martin in 1927, she taught Latin 
and German at Sussex (N.J.) High School. 

A veterinarian for many years in West 
Chester, Pa., Dr. Martin developed “mas- 
tics,” a penicillin product used to treat 
mastitis in cows. The Martins set up Martin 
Laboratories and continued to manufacture 
the medicine until Mr. Martin’s death in 
L987; 

Mrs. Martin is survived by a son, Paul, a 
brother, Lloyd, and three grandsons. 


Lucite’ «HART, THELLER, Oct? 31,7 19767ein 
Cleveland. A long-time resident of Euclid, 
Ohio, she was the widow of Erling C. Theller 
who practiced law and served as clerk of 
court there for many years. Before her mar- 
riage in 1915, Mrs. Theller taught school in 
Pontiac, Ill. She later served as ward secre- 
tary at the Cleveland Clinic Hospital. She 
leaves two daughters. 


Rev. IRA D. VAYHINGER, t, May 2, 1976, in 
Glendale, Calif. Born in Delaware, Ind., 
Aug. 10, 1886, he graduated from Evansville 
College (1910) and then attended the Gradu- 
ate School of Theology in preparation for 
YMCA work. For the next eight years he 
was associated with Y’s in Berkeley and 
Watsonville, Calif., and in Honolulu.  Fol- 
lowing two years as executive secretary of 
the Glendale (Calif.) Presbyterian Church, he 
worked as a church financial counselor and 
campaign director 1933-41. 

In 1941 the Rev. Mr. Vayhinger became 
business manager of Cedarville College in 
Ohio. A year later he was installed as the 
college’s fourth president, a post he held 
until 1950. After completing his seminary 
work at Hamma Divinity School in 1952, 
he was ordained as pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Fletcher, Ohio. Later he was 
assistant pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Alhambra, Calif., and did church 
fund raising work for the Taylor Brothers As- 
sociation of Altadena, Calif. 

Mr. Vayhinger and Ruby Elwyn were mar- 
ried in 1912. He leaves sons Robert E. and 
Richard A. 


1915 


KATHARINE ANDEREGG Dewey, March 13 in 
Dickinson Center, N.Y. She had lived on a 
farm near there since her marriage in 1917 
to Aloney M. Dewey. For many years she 
taught exceptional children from the local 
elementary and high school as well as those 
from the nearby St. Regis Falls Central 
School. In 1915-17 she taught in Wakeman 
and Pioneer, Ohio. Mrs. Dewey was active 
in the religious education program of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church and was a 
former secretary of the Adirondack Grange. 

Born in Oberlin, May 9, 1893, she was 
the daughter of Frederick and Mary Swift 
Anderegg, both ‘85. Her father was pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Oberlin 1890 to 
1920. Mrs. Dewey leaves five children, sis- 
ters Ruth ‘13 (Mrs. Leslie E. Frost) and Laura 
10 (Mrs. Robert Mickey) and 14 grand- 
children. 


1916 


H. MILTON WacneR, t, Jan. 1 at his winter 
home in Sanibel, Fla. He celebrated his 
86th birthday Dec. 27. A native of Balti- 
more, he received the A.B. from Johns Hop- 
kins in 1912. 

As a secretary with the International 
YMCA in China 1916-26, Mr. Wagner was 
located in Wuchang, then Hankow and Sian- 
fu. After leaving China in 1926, he went 
into his father’s business, H.M. Wagner and 
Co., a bakery, ice cream and wholesale 
grocery firm in Baltimore. He was president 
1945-1952. 

Mr. Wagner was a trustee of Morgan 
State College from its founding in 1939 until 
1950 and received an honorary LL.D. from 
that institution. A member of the Baltimore 
Urban League for more than 50 years, he 
served on the executive board and was 
president 1936-40. He was founder of 
Friends’ House, Baltimore’s first interracial 
community center, and a member of the 
Stoney Run Friends’ Meeting. 

In 1920 he married Margaret A. Corson. 
During their years in Baltimore, the Wagners 
worked with foreign students at Johns Hop- 
kins, Goucher and the U. of Maryland. 
They were involved in Quaker concerns in 
Japan and Atlanta, Ga., and helped establish 
Quaker Meetings in several communities. 
The Wagners purchased a farm in Gettys- 
burg, Pa., and it became their permanent 
residence in 1947. 

In addition to his wife, Mr. Wagner leaves 
a son, Henry, daughters Margaret ‘43 (Mrs. 
David Hartley) and Joan ’51 (Mrs. Roger 
Brucker), sister Mrs. Amelia Sutton and 12 
grandchildren including Thomas A. Brucker 
‘76 and Virginia Hartley who attended the 
Conservatory in 1969. 


1917 


RatPpH B. KraeETScH, Jan. 30 at his home in 
Nokomis, Fla. Born in Chicago, Ill., he 
resided for many years in Winnetka, Ill., and 
moved to Florida in 1965. He was chairman 
of the Cook County (Ill.) Selective Service 
Board 3 and an official of the War Finance 
Committee of the Illinois Treasury Dept. 
Before retirement he was in the real estate 
business. 

Mr. Kraetsch attended the College for a 
year and then enrolled at the U. of Chicago. 
A Navy veteran of WWI, he was past com- 
mander of the Winnetka post of the American 
Legion, Winnetka Lodge AF&AM, Oriental 
Consistory and Medinah Temple, National 
Sojourners Club. He was a member of the 
Anglers Club of Chicago and the Venice 
(Fla.) Yacht Club. 

He leaves his wife, the former Gertrude 
Luedke whom he married in 1923, a son, 
Ralph B. Jr., daughters Mrs. Joan K. Moel- 
ler and Mrs. Constance K. Macdonald and 
seven grandchildren. 
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1919 

a ee era 
MARGARET Hotty McKnicHt, Dec. 22, 1976, 
in Grove City, Pa., where she had resided 
since 1927. From 1927 to 1948 she was 
choir director at the Grove City Baptist 
Church. In 1949 she became church or- 
ganist and taught piano privately until her 
retirement in 1965. She was a former mem- 
ber of the Grove City Music Club. Earlier 
she was choir director and a piano teacher 
in Butler, Pa. Born Aug. 24, 1896, Mrs. 
McKnight attended the Conservatory 1915- 
18. She is survived by three daughters. 


1920 


ANNA TRINTER THOMAS, Feb. 20 in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Until the mid-1930’s she was a regis- 
tered nurse at Lakeside Hospital and the 
Cleveland Clinic. In 1951, when her hus- 
band, Thomas, died, she took over manage- 
ment of two businesses, Thomas Meat 
Markets, which she continued to operate 
until the late 1950’s. 

Mrs. Thomas was treasurer of the Women’s 
Organization of Cleveland, the Heights Civic 
Club, the Order of Eastern Star and Forest 
Hills Presbyterian Church. She attended the 
College 1916-17 and graduated from 
Western Reserve Univ. School of Nursing. 


1921 


Rev. James W. FiFiELD Jr., Feb. 25 at the 
home of his daughter, Dr. Mary Ommaney, 
in Fullerton, Calif., after a long illness. An 
influential and controversial Protestant 
leader, he was minister of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Los Angeles for 32 
years. 

When he took over the church in 1934, it 
was $700,000 in debt and had a declining 
membership. He divided the church into 
four constituent units, a high school church, 
a children’s church, a church of youth and a 
regular church school, and then hired four 
full-time assistant ministers and support 
staff. He also established The College of 
Life with a faculty of 14 university professors. 
His plans were so successful that the entire 
church debt was paid by 1942 and at the 
time of his retirement in 1967 the church 
had the largest membership of any Congre- 
gational church in the world and assets of 
$17 million. 

The Rev. Mr. Fifield was often referred to as 
a preacher from “the old fire-and-brimstone” 
school and he was unrelenting in his attacks 
on facism, communism and statism in any 
form. In 1934 he organized the Spiritual 
Mobilization, a conservative organization 
of ministers who opposed the growing power 
of the federal government under F.D.R.’s 
New Deal programs and WWII controls. By 
1949 there were 15,000 ministers involved in 
the movement. 

In 1924 he established a weekly radio 
program called “The Lighted Window.” In 
over 45 years of broadcasting, he never 
missed a program. He also had a television 
show and wrote a weekly newspaper column. 
In 1958 he wrote The Single Path and had many 
articles published in national magazines. 

Mr. Fifield continued his support of indi- 
vidual freedom and local control as an out- 
spoken opponent of the merger of the 


Congregational and the Evangelical Re- 
formed Churches to form the United Church 
of Christ in 1949. He feared the union 
would destroy the uniqueness and autonomy 
of the local Congregational church. 

Before going to Los Angeles, he served 
churches in Chamberlain, $.D., and Wood- 
stock, Ill. He received the A.M. from 
the U. of Chicago (1923) and the B.D. from 
Chicago Theological Seminary (1924). In 
1934 C.T.S. awarded him an honorary D.D. 
He was a former trustee of Yankton College, 
Pomona College and Pacific School of Reli- 
gion and a past director of the American 
China Policy Assn. In 1956 he founded 
Fifield Manor, a retirement home, and served 
on its board of directors. 

Mr. Fifield was born in Chicago, June 5, 
1899. His father, James W., attended the 
Graduate School of Theology 1890-91. His 
wife, the former Helen S. Ramsay, died in 
1957. They were married in 1929. In addi- 
tion to his daughter Mary he leaves another 
daughter, Ramsay, brother Paul C. and sister 
Mary ’29 (Mrs. John O. Wilson). His broth- 
ers L. Wendell ‘13 and Sumner ‘16 and his 
sister Margaret ‘24 (Mrs. William R. Brown) 
are deceased. 


1924 


Atuit HANSON COLLINS, k, March 6 in 
Champaign, Ill. Prior to her marriage in 
1928, she taught kindergarten and then 
seventh grade in Morenci, Mich. The Col- 
linses moved from Evanston, Ill., to Cham- 
paign in 1968 when Mr. Collins retired as an 
auditor with the Methodist General Board of 
Pensions. 


1925 


ViviAN Proup Burke, t, Feb. 3 in Ithaca, 
N.Y. She was born in Carlisle, Ind., Sept. 
23, 1898. Prior to enrolling at Western Re- 
serve U., where she received the A.B. (1923), 
she taught at rural schools in Indiana and at 
Saginaw (Mich.) Junior High. 

After a year as director of religious educa- 
tion at the Cleveland Heights (Ohio) Presby- 
terian Church 1925-26, Mrs. Burke spent 
five years in North China as a Methodist 
Episcopal missionary and a teacher at the 
Keen School in Tientsin. 

In 1932 she returned to the U.S. and for 
several years was an investigator for the 
Emergency Work and Home Relief Bureau 
in New York City. From 1950-53 she was a 
receptionist at Georgetown U. 

Mrs. Burke leaves her second husband, 
Anthony, whom she married in 1949, and a 
son, John W. Cameron. Her first husband, 
Colin K. Cameron, died in 1942. 


LittiaN V. Capp, Oct. 16 in Cleveland 
(Ohio) Clinic of cancer. She retired in 1965 
after 40 years as a public school music 
teacher. For several years following gradua- 
tion, she taught vocal music in the Warren 
and Mineral Ridge, Ohio, schools and 
played the organ at the Second Christian and 
First Presbyterian churches in Warren. 

In 1930 Miss Clapp moved to Ashtabula, 
Ohio, where she supervised the vocal music 
programs for the county schools. Her early 
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assignments included traveling between 
five one-room schools. At the time of her 
retirement, she was music director at 
Lincoln and Ridgeview Elementary Schools. 

She was a member of the Zonta Club, the 
National Honor Society of Teachers, state and 
county teachers’ associations and a former 
deaconess at the East Side Presbyterian 
Church in Ashtabula. 

Miss Clapp was born Oct. 13, 1903. She 
received a master’s degree in music educa- 
tion from Ohio State in 1941 and took addi- 
tional work at Columbia. She is survived by 
a brother, James. 


1926 


GeorceE B. ELA, June 2, 1976, in Madison, 
Wis., where he had practiced law since 1929. 
After graduation from Harvard Law School, 
he was associated with Gilbert, Ela, Heilman 
& Roeder of Madison and at the time of his 
death was the senior partner in Ela, Esch, 
Hart & Clark. 

Mr. Ela was born in Rochester, Wis., May 
30, 1902. His mother, the late Louise Burgess 
Ela, studied in the Conservatory 1890-94. 
During his childhood and youth, he worked 
on the family farm in Rochester and his con- 
cern for agriculture persisted through his later 
professional life. 

He leaves his wife, Atty. Mildred DeVries. 
They were married in 1936. Other survivors 
include a son, Dr. Dennis Ela, a foster daugh- 
ter, a granddaughter, a brother, Ben ’34, and 
sisters Adelaide ‘34 (Mrs. John Willard), 
Mary Ela ’25 and Jeanette ‘22 (Mrs. Ray- 
mond Sawyer). 


1927 


CHARLES W. HunscHe Jr., M.D., Aug. 1, 
1976, in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he had 
practiced medicine since 1934. He was a 
member of the Cincinnati Academy of Medi- 
cine, the education committee of the South- 
western Ohio Association of General Prac- 
ticioners and the medical staff of the 
Southwestern Civil Defense district. 

A native of Cincinnati, he was born Oct. 
16, 1903. After attending the College 1923- 
26, he studied at the U. of Cincinnati Medical 
School, graduating in 1934. During WWII 
he served with the Army Medical Corps 1943- 
46. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Miriam C. Heinz, and daughters Virginia 
C. Hunsche and Susan H. Hill. 


ELEANOR E. JOHNSON, Oct. 17, 1976, in 
Marblehead, Ohio, of a heart attack. She 
was born Jan. 6, 1902, in Danbury Twp., Ohio, 
near Marblehead. A retired teacher, Miss 
Johnson had returned to Marblehead in 
1964 to care for an aged aunt. 

Prior to enrolling at Oberlin, she taught 
eighth grade for two years at a country 
school on Middle Bass Island (Ohio) and 
then taught high school in Milan, Ohio, 
1927-28. 

Miss Johnson moved to Weirton, W. Va., 
in 1929, and taught high school biology 
there for 35 years. She received the M_Litt. 
in psychology from the U. of Pittsburgh 
(1941) and took additional work at Bowling 
Green, Kent State and Ohio State. . 
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Rev. CHESTER L. KERN, Jan. 27 in Ashland, 
Ohio. A minister with the East Ohio Con- 
ference of Evangelical Churches, he held 
pastorates in Carey, Sandusky, Bucyrus, 
Ashland, Mansfield, Toledo, Lancaster, 
Benton Ridge and North Robinson. He was 
also minister of the Emmanuel United Metho- 
dist Church in Ashland 1929-34 and an 
honorary member of the Charge Conference 
of Emmanuel. He retired from active 
ministry in 1959. 

After attending the College 1923-24, the 
Rev. Mr. Kern graduated from Moody Bible 
Institute and received his master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees from Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 

He is survived by his wife, Mildred, sons 
Ronald C. and David E., nine grandchildren, 
a great-grandchild and a brother, Kirby. 


Ropert L. SUTHERLAND, t, Nov. 19, 1976, in 
Austin, Texas, of cancer. A_ nationally 
known sociologist, he was founding director 
of the U. of Texas Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Health. He was director from 1940 
until 1969, when his title was changed to 
president. Although he retired the following 
year, he remained active as an executive 
associate and consultant to the foundation 
until 1973. 

In 1974 Mr. Sutherland retired from his 
UT faculty position as professor of sociology 
and was named president emeritus of the 
Hogg Foundation. During his career he had 
a major role in planning and implementing 
legislation which launched the community 
mental health program in Texas. 

He was a former treasurer of the World 
Federation for Mental Health, a consultant 
to the Carnegie Corp. and the National 
Association for Mental Health, and head of 
the community services committee of the 
National Institute for Mental Health. 

From 1964 to 1967, Mr. Sutherland served 
on the citizens’ advisory council and was a 
review panel member of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development. His books include Color, 
Class and Personality and Introductory Sociology. 

Born in Clarinda, lowa, Feb. 11, 1903, he 
received the B.S. from Knox College (1924), 
the A.M. from the Graduate School of 
Theology, and the Ph.D. from the U. of 
Chicago (1930). A trustee of Knox, he was 
awarded an honorary LL.D. there in 1958. 
He was also a trustee of Stephens College 
and a member of the National Advisory 
Council on Dental Research. 

Prior to joining the UT faculty, he taught 
at Bucknell 1930-40. During that time, he 
was chairman of the social science division 
and dean of men. 

Mr. Sutherland leaves his wife, Marjorie, 
a daughter, Elizabeth Trow, a sister, Mrs. 
Russell R. Boyd, and two grandchildren. 


1928 


Haro_p N. FINncu, Jan. 27 in St. Petersburg 
Beach, Fla. For 36 years he was chairman of 
the music department at Highland Park (IIl.) 
High School. He retired in 1966. Begin- 
ning in 1950 he was also director of music 
at the Highland Park Presbyterian Church. 

A past president of the Illinois School 
Band Association, he was interim band 
director at Northwestern U. during WWII 


and in 1947-48 was the founding conductor 
of the Chicago Youth Orchestra. He was a 
former member of the executive committee 
of the National School Band Association and 
the Illinois Music Education Association and 
a visiting lecturer at Northwestern and the 
U. of Illinois. 

Mr. Finch was born in Milwaukee, Oct. 21, 
1906. He received the Mus.M. from North- 
western (1940) and studied conducting under 
George Dasch, Nicolai Malko and Thor 
Johnson. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Doris 
Bennett ‘28, and a daughter, Janeth F. 
Beiser. The Finches were married in 1928. 


VERNON G. ZELLER, Feb. 27 in Tucson, Ariz. 
For 25 years he was associated with the 
Electric Storage Battery Co. of Philadelphia 
and its subsidiary, Ray-O-Vac. He joined 
Ray-O-Vac in 1944 as vice president of 
manufacturing in Madison, Wis., and inter- 
national operations in Canada, Mexico and 
Panama. In 1961 he was promoted to vice 
president and general manager of ESB Inter- 


national Group with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. He retired from this position 
in 1969. 


Mr. Zeller served on the board of direc- 
tors of the Wisconsin Manufacturers Assn., 
J. Fred Foreman Inc., Jackson Battery Co., 
Ray-O-Vac of Canada, Panama, Japan and 
Mexico, Sioux City Battery Co., Williams- 
port Battery and ESPIC. He was a member 
of Conselho Consultivo and Microlite do 
Brasil. 

Prior to 1944 he worked as a securities and 
investment analyst for the Wisconsin Bank- 
shares of Milwaukee and in the labor depart- 
ment of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
in Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. Zeller was born in Girard, Ohio, Nov. 
10, 1905. He leaves sons Vern G. Jr. and 
Robert E., daughter Jane Weiss and brother 
Edwin B. ‘24. His wife, the former Olive 
LaCrosse whom he married in 1937, died last 
year. 


1930 


EVELYN FAsseT BRANNAN, k, March 18 at her 
home in Shaker Heights, Ohio. She taught 
for several years in Wellsville, Ohio, and at 
Chambers Elementary School in East Cleve- 
land. Later she returned to teaching as a 
substitute in Shaker Heights and Richmond 
Heights, Ohio. She is survived by her 
husband, Dr. Donald D. Brannan, senior 
associate and former head of the radiology 
department at St. Luke’s Hospital in Cleve- 
land, and children Susan B. and Charles T. 


Rocer M. Gray, Jan. 13 in Mansfield, Ohio, 
after a heart attack while shoveling snow. 
Born in London, Feb. 24, 1908, he had 
resided in Mansfield since 1939. 

A member of the YMCA for more than 
50 years, he was director of boys’ phys ed 
for the Akron YMCA 1930-36 and became 
executive secretary in 1936. His visits with 
Y staffs over the years took him to 900 
cities from Halifax to San Diego and Miami 
to San Francisco. 

In 1939 he left the Akron Y and estab- 
lished Dupli-Print Services Inc. in Mans- 
field, Ohio. In addition to commercial 
printing and publishing, he wrote public 
relations materials used by YMCA’s, schools, 
churches and other social agencies. He 
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served as president of the company, which 
later became Leadership Publications, un- 
til his retirement in 1970. 

Mr. Gray was a member of the National 
YMCA Membership Committee and a former 
trustee of the Mansfield Y. He was also a 
member of the AARP and Marquis Lodge 690. 

He leaves his wife, the former Elizabeth 
S. Bennett, son Bennett, daughter Janet Gray 
Crosson, brother C. Robert and three grand- 
children. The Grays were married in 1933. 


1931 


ELeaNor Detrs, M.D., A.M., April 2 in Coral 


Gables, Fla. Professor of obstetrics and vice 
chairman of gynecology and obstetrics at 
the Medical College of Wisconsin (formerly 
Marquette School of Medicine), she was a 
specialist in reproductive physiology and 
had done extensive research on infertility. 
When she was appointed to the faculty in 
1963, she became the first woman to hold a 
full professorship. For 13 years she also was 
director of obstetrics for Milwaukee General 
Hospital. 

Dr. Delfs was to be honored with a distin- 
guished service award from the Medical 
College at its May 29 commencement and 
had been selected by the students to receive 
the clinical teaching award. In 1975 she 
was one of eight U.S. physicians and the 
only obstetrician-gynecologist to be selected 
by the Chinese Medical Association to visit 
China as part of a scientific exchange pro- 
gram. At the time of her death, she was 
president of the Milwaukee Gynecological 
Society. As a consultant to the HEW 
Bureau of Medicine, she was a member of 
an advisory committee to determine FDA 
regulation of female hormones for birth 
control. 

Born in Canfield, Ohio, May 26, 1908, she 
received the A.B. from Hiram (1938) and 
the A.M. in chemistry from Oberlin. After 
graduating from Johns Hopkins Medical 
School in 1935, she remained on the staff 
as house officer in ob/gyn and a research 
fellow. She became instructor in 1940 and 
was promoted to associate professor in 1950, 
a position she held until going to Marquette. 

She is survived by a sister and a brother. 
Another brother, Edwin R. ’27, is deceased. 


1933 


Mary GiBsON ConrRAD, March 27 in Wayne, 
Pa. Born in Oberlin, Dec. 2, 1902, she was 
the daughter of the late Mabel Fauver Gibson 
‘01 and the widow of G. Miles Conrad ‘33, 
former director of Biological Abstracts of 
Philadelphia. He died in 1964. Mrs. Conrad 
had been a member of the League of Women 
Voters and the AAUW. In addition to a son, 
Thomas, she leaves a sister, Mrs. Emmet 
Thompson of Oberlin. 


Epwarp D. Lyon, March 2 in Philadelphia. 
Born in Philadelphia, Oct. 5, 1910, he was 
the son of Deborah A. DeGroff who studied 
in the Conservatory 1904-10. From 1933 to 
1972 he was an investigator/expediter for 
the Retail Credit Co. of Chicago and Equifax 
Insurance of Philadelphia. He and Leona E. 
Stanfield were married in 1933. In addition 
to his wife, he leaves son Charles L. and 
daughters Carol Dutcher and Margaret 
Mammel. 
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SHIRLEY GRAHAM DuBols, March 27. in 
Peking of cancer. The widow of black civil 
rights pioneer W. E. B. DuBois, she won fame 
as a biographer, playwright, composer and 
stage director prior to their marriage in 
1951. She and her husband moved to 
Ghana in 1961 at the invitation of Kwame 
Nkrumah and then became citizens of that 
country. Her husband died in 1963, and in 
1967, after Nkrumah’s regime was ousted, 
Mrs. DuBois took up residence in Cairo. 

Known professionally as Shirley Graham, 
she was the great-granddaughter of a freed 
slave, a blacksmith whose farm near Evans- 
ville, Ind., was used as a station on the 
underground railroad. She was born on the 
farm, Nov. 11, 1902, the daughter of Rev. 
David A. Graham, a Methodist minister. 
The family traveled frequently because of 
her father’s pastoral assignments and she 
spent stretches of her youth in New Orleans, 
Spokane and Colorado Springs. 

Following the death of her first husband, 
Thomas McCanns, in 1924, Miss Graham 
supported her two small sons by giving music 
lessons. She later taught for three years at 
Morgan College in Baltimore. In 1929, when 
her father was appointed president of 
Monrovia College in Liberia, she moved to 
Paris, where she studied music composition 
at the Sorbonne. 

Through her associations with French 
Colonial Africans in Paris, she learned about 
African rhythms and in 1934, while studying 
at Oberlin, she composed a black opera, 
“Tom Tom,” which was performed by the 
Cleveland Opera Association. In 1938-40 as 
a Julius Rosenwald fellow at Yale Drama 
School, she produced her three-act play 
“Dust to Earth.” She later wrote “Coal 
Dust” and a full-length comedy, “I Gotta 
Home.” 

As director of the Chicago unit of the 
Federal Theater, she designed productions 
of “Little Black Sambo” for children and 
“Swing Mikado,” which later appeared on 
Broadway. She was also former head of 
the fine arts department at Tennessee State 
College. In 1975-76 she was a guest lec- 
turer in creative writing at the U. of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Beginning in 1944, she wrote a series of 
biographies of famous blacks including her 
husband, George Washington Carver, 
Benjamin Banneker and Phyllis Wheatley. 
Her biography of Frederick Douglass, There 
Once Was A Slave, won the Julian Messner 
award (1946) for the best book combatting 
intolerance in America. 

She leaves a son, D. Graham McCanns 
‘46. Another son, Robert, died in 1944. 


ELIZABETH CARTER KENWORTHY, April 7 at 
Johns Hopkins Univ. Hospital in Baltimore 
of cancer. For the past 20 years, she was a 
writer and editor for Health and Educational 
Resources Inc. of Bethesda, Md., an agency 
which prepares training manuals for hos- 
pital technicians. At the time of her death 
she was preparing a series of audio visual 
lecturers for microbiologists. 

Mrs. Kenworthy, wife of retired New York 
Times correspondent Edwin W. Kenworthy 
31, worked with former U.S. Ambassador 
Katie Louchheim in the information office 
of the old U.N. Relief ee ag elias 

1943-46. After living in Baltimore, 
ae and New York, she and her husband 


returned to Washington in 1957. In the 
1960’s she edited studies at Johns Hopkins 
and worked as an editor with the Center 
for International Economic Growth. 

Born in New Haven, Conn., June 21, 1913, 
she was the daughter of the late Henry H. 
Carter ‘07 and Ella C. Fulton ‘08. Prior to 
her marriage in 1937, Mrs. Kenworthy 
taught at Indiana Univ., where her father 
was head of the English department for 
many years. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves 
sons John ‘62 and Thomas, daughter Jane 
‘68 (Mrs. Richard Arenberg) and sisters, 
Mary ‘36 (Mrs. J. W. Schaeffer), Margaret C. 
Tenney ‘40 and Bertha A. Carter. 


1937 


MALCOLM C. FIsHBACK, Nov. 15, 1976, in 


Lakewood, Ohio, where he was born May 4, 
1915. He attended the College 1933-35 
and then studied at Baldwin-Wallace. Mr. 
Fishback was head teller and later became 
vice president of Society National Bank of 
Cleveland. He is survived by his wife, the 
former A. Jeanette Barnard whom he mar- 
ried in 1941. 


1942 


RuTH B. CHerry, A.M., March 8 in Concord, 


Mass. A research assistant in physiology, 
she had been involved in environmental 
research projects at Harvard School of Pub- 
lic Health since 1970. Her earlier research 
at Harvard included industrial physiology 
for the Business School 1946-47 and neonatal 
research under the pediatrics department of 
the Medical School. 

Miss Cherry was a research assistant in the 
psychiatric department at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston 1941-44 and in 
aviation medicine at the U. of Pennsylvania 
Medical School 1944-46. She later worked 
for the Johnson Foundation at Penn and did 
research in pediatrics at Boston Hospital 
for Women. In 1955-56 she received a 
grant for research in Stockholm. She wrote 
numerous articles on her research topics for 
professional journals. 

Born in Bayonne, N.Y., May 26, 1915, she 
received the A.B. from Wellesley (1938). 


1943 


ALAN C. SuTToN, March 5 in Washington, 
D.C. For the past 17 years, he was a budget 
analyst with the U.S. Public Health Services 
in Baltimore, Oklahoma City and Silver 
Spring, Md. He had been associated with the 
HEW-HSMHA office in Rockville, Md., since 
197g 

Earlier Mr. Sutton was a chemist with his 
uncle’s firm, Wagner Products of Baltimore 
(see Losses, H. Milton Wagner ‘16t). He 
joined the business in 1946 after three years 
as a communications officer in the Navy. 
In 1952 he was appointed  secretary- 
treasurer, a position he held until 1960 when 
he became assistant budget officer at the 
U.S. Public Health Service Hospital in 
Baltimore. 

A native of Baltimore, Mr. Sutton was born 
April 21, 1922. As an undergraduate, he 
was a varsity swimmer and team captain his 
senior year. He took additional work at 
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Johns Hopkins and received an accounting 
certificate in 1956. 

Mr. Sutton was a lay leader, trustee and 
chairman of the board of Colesville Methodist 
Church in Silver Spring, Md. 

He leaves his wife, Nancy Whitmore whom 
he married in 1947, his mother, Mrs. Amelia 
Wagner Sutton, son Robert A., daughters 
Mrs. Claudia Kerbawy and Mrs. Pamela 
Popisil, brother Harry W. and sister Mrs. 
Harriet Gilbert. 


1946 
SaRAH-Lou Lotz Crosstey, Feb. 14 in 
Minneapolis during open heart surgery. 


A resident of Northfield, Minn., since 1959, 
she was the wife of Robert N. Crossley ‘46, 
associate professor of history at St. Olaf’s 
College. Mrs. Crossley was born in Buffalo, 
Nov. 14, 1924. In addition to her husband, 
she leaves sons Christopher and Timothy. 


1948 


Cary_ M. Herron, Feb. 21 in Berkeley, Calif. 
She was born in New York City, June 9, 
1926. In 1949-50 she did substitute teach- 
ing in Chicago and later taught third grade 
at Hamden Hall in New Haven, Conn. 
More recently she was employed by the U. 
of California and worked with the Peace 
Brigade in Berkeley during the Vietnam 
War. She leaves children Deborah, Laura, 
Lisa, Lucinda and Peter. Her marriage to 
George K. Schrock ’47 ended in divorce. 


1951 


Paut H. Douctas, h, Sept. 24, 1976, in 
Washington, D.C. A distinguished educator, 
economist and public servant, he was profes- 
sor of economics at the U. of Chicago in the 
1920’s and 1930’s and was elected to the 
U.S. Senate from Illinois in 1948. He was 
visiting professor at Oberlin in 1930. 

Born in Salem, Mass., in 1892, he gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin College and received the 
Ph.D. in economics from Columbia (1915). 
During the 1930’s he served on a number 
of public commissions including the consum- 
er’s advisory board of the National Recovery 
Administration, and was special consultant 
to the U.S. Senate committee which wrote the 
Social Security Act of 1935. He formulated 
the Illinois Old Age Pension Act (1935) and 
the Illinois Unemployment Insurance Act 
(1937). Elected to Chicago’s City Council 
in 1939 as independent alderman from the 
fifth ward, he spent two years trying to in- 
crease public awareness of the political 
abuses of the Kelly-Nash machine. 

In 1942, at the age of 50, he enlisted in 
the Marine Corps as a private. Fighting with 
the First Marine Division on Okinawa and 
Pelelieu, he earned a Bronze Star and at- 
tained the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

A long-time advocate of economy in gov- 
ernment, he was a member of the Banking 
and Currency and the Labor and Welfare 
Committees. Two of his many books, Real 
Wages in the United States, 1890-1926 and The 
Theory of Wages, are regarded as classics. 
In the late 1950’s he helped pass the civil 
rights bill protecting black voting rights 
and was responsible for legislation to elimi- 
nate abuses in union health and welfare 
funds. More recently he was involved with 
truth in lending legislation. 
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FRANK T. Scott, Feb. 16 at his home in Red 
Bank, N.J., of cancer. As exhibits manager 
for Union Carbide Plastics in New York City, 
he coordinated advertising and public rela- 
tions for 12 business areas and supervised 
trade shows for four corporate divisions. 

Mr. Scott joined Union Carbide in 1953 
as an advertising assistant in the New York 
office and in 1960 was made promotion man- 
ager. He became marketing promotion 
manager for the chemicals and plastics group 
in 1967, a position he held until assuming 
the exhibits post in 1973. Before working 
for Union Carbide, he was advertising 
manager for the Freehold, N.J., Transcript and 
personnel manager for Nash Manufacturing 
in Long Branch, N.]J. 

From 1971 to 1973 he was chairman of the 
public relations committee for the Society 
of the Plastics Industry. He was selected 
for inclusion in the ninth edition of Com- 
munity Leaders and Noteworthy Americans. 

Born in New York City, Jan. 18, 1927, 
Mr. Scott graduated from Mt. Hermon and 
served two years in the Army before enroll- 
ing at Oberlin. He and classmate Charlene 
Lindner were married in 1954. In addition 
to his wife, he leaves daughters Janet ’75 
(Mrs. J. S. Genova), Emily and Cynthia, 
brother Walter and his mother, Mrs. Amelia 
Scott. 


1952 


R. ANTHONY LaAw_ess, Feb. 11 at his home in 
Upland, Pa. He was born in Devon, Pa., 
Dec. 25, 1930. After a year at Oberlin, he 
transferred to Penn State, where he received 
the B.A. in journalism. 

A consultant in management, marketing 
and public relations, Mr. Lawless had been 
director of Associates for Research in Be- 
havior Inc. of Philadelphia since 1971. 
From 1956 to 1962 he was director of public 
relations for the American Institute of 
Management in New York City and then re- 
turned as director of research 1968-70. He 
was an instructor at Fairleigh-Dickinson 
Graduate School of Business 1966-68. 
Earlier he was associated with Arthur C. 
Kaufman Inc. and SRDS Data Inc. 

He is survived by children Richard P. and 
Mary Louise and brother James. 


1953 


FRANCES PAYNE BOLTON, h, March 9 at her 
home in Lyndhurst, Ohio. For 39 years she 
was Republican representative to the U/S. 
House of Representatives from Ohio’s 22nd 
District. When her husband, Rep. Chester 
C. Bolton, died in 1939 in the middle of his 
fifth term, Mrs. Bolton was elected to suc- 
ceed him. She had previously served as vice 
chairman of the national Republican program 
committee and as a member of the Re- 
publican State Central Committee. In 
Congress, her major interests were foreign 
affairs and nursing. By 1968 when she was 
defeated by Rep. Charles A. Vanik (D-22), 
she was the ranking Republican on the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

During WWI Mrs. Bolton was instrumental 
in persuading Newton D. Baker, then 
secretary of war, to set up the Army School 
of Nursing. Feeling that nurses would 


benefit from a college education in addition 
to hospital training, she supported the 
establishment of Frances Payne Bolton 
School of Nursing as part of Western Re- 
serve U. She sponsored the bill creating 
the U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps in WWII, was a 
trustee of University Hospitals in Cleveland 
and an honorary life member of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, she became the first woman to sit in 
King Ibn Saud’s audience chamber during a 
visit to Saudi Arabia in 1945. In 1947 she 
was the first woman member of Congress to 
head an official visit abroad when she led a 
subcommittee to the Near East. Her 1948 
report, The Strategy and Tactics of the Communist 
World, became a source book on _ interna- 
tional communism and a later study tour 
she made of Africa was the first intensive 
mission there by a U.S. congressman. 


1960 


Joyce ANN CHArFFER, Sept. 8, 1976, in an 
airplane crash in the Three Sister Mountain 
area, east of Eugene, Ore. Although she 
held a pilot’s license and had been flying 
as a hobby for the past four years, she was 
not piloting the plane when it crashed. 

Miss Chaffer had been residing in Los 
Angeles and was a teacher in the L.A. 
Unified School District. She also taught 
piano privately. 

Born in Nampa, Idaho, July 17, 1937, she 
received both the Mus.B. and the A.B. 
(1968) from Oberlin. She studied piano 
and harpsichord at the Royal Academy in 
London 1960-61. 

She leaves her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elijah G. Chaffer. 


1973 


JOHN P. Woop, in a one-car accident Feb. 1 
near San Francisco. Born in Arlington, 
Mass., Aug. 6, 1951, he resided in the East 
until 1958, when his family moved to Tempe, 
Ariz. He graduated from Tempe High School 
and attended Oberlin 1969-71 as a fine arts 
major. 

During the summer of 1971, Mr. Wood 
studied pottery with a master instructor in 
Brownville, Neb. That fall he joined the 
Ceramics Workshop in San Rafael, Calif., 
and later became co-director of the work- 
shop. Shortly before his death, he held a 
one-man show in San Rafael. 

He is survived by a daughter, Carolyn Sue, 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. William Wood 
(Elizabeth Nelbach ’39), and brothers, Peter, 
Frederick and George. 


1974 


E. Power Biccs, h, March 10 in Boston. 
He was aged 70 and regarded as the dean 
of American organists. He received the 
honorary Mus.D. during the dedication of 
the Conservatory’s 44-stop Flentrop organ 
in November 1974. 

Mr. Biggs was born in Westcliff, England, 
in 1906 and had been an American citizen 
since 1937. From 1942 to 1958 he gave 
weekly recitals over the CBS network. For 
the past 25 years he toured Europe to search 
for old organs and he recorded many of his 
recitals on the instruments used by famous 
composers. 
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Davip Barrett has a National Science 
Foundation fellowship to study mathematics 
analysis at the U. of Chicago. 

SPENCER THOMAS will do graduate work 
in computer science at the U. of Utah on a 
National Science Foundation fellowship. 
He and Wendy Sue Alter ‘74 were married 
March 26 in Fairchild Chapel. Wendy 
will work toward a degree in electrical 
engineering at Utah. 

PauL WELCH has received a National 
Science Foundation fellowship for graduate 
study in prehistoric archaeology at the U. 
of Michigan. 


1976 


SALLY FESSLER is a Peace Corps volunteer 
teaching English in Kenya. Address: 
Kawethei Secondary School, P.O. Box 1126, 
Kangundo-Machakos, Kenya, East Africa. 

Patty Hummons is a resident dorm as- 
sistant at Indiana U. where she is a master’s 
candidate in guidance and counseling. Ad- 
dress: Room 232-B, Forest Quad, Indiana 
U., Bloomington, IN 47401. 

ELLEN ILFELD has won two creative writing 
awards at Boston U., the Gerald Warner 
Brace prizes both in poetry and fiction. 
The awards were based on her poem “Freaks” 
and her short story “Greenly.” 

Nina JAFFE is associate editor of The 
Compendium of Multifamily Housing, the trade 
journal of the National Housing Center. 
She is also working as the training co- 
ordinator and late-night shift captain for a 
family and child abuse hotline. Address: 
1133 24th St., N.W., Apt. #42, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dick Lenski has been awarded a National 
Science Foundation fellowship to study 
community ecology in the zoology depart- 


ment at the U. of North Carolina. He has a 
Morehead Fellowship from UNC. 
KATHRYN SAWADA and Brent Laymon 


planned to be married March 19 in the First 
Methodist Church in Andalusia, Ala. Kathy 
is a student at Yale Divinity School. 


MAYIJUNE 1977 


Since December CRAIG SHOPNECK has 
been a coordinator and counselor with Big 
Brother of Northwestern Ohio. Address: 
3652 Indian Rd., Toledo, OH 43606. 


1975 


Laurie DEITELBAUM received the M.S.W. 
from the U. of Michigan in April. In 
August she plans to marry Martin Jaffe, a 
lawyer/regional planner working in Chicago. 
Address: 5325 S. Hyde Park Blvd., #2B, 
Chicago, IL 60615. 

Davip GOODMAN will receive the M.A. 
in composition from Berkeley in June. In 
adition to his duties as assistant conductor 
of the university wind ensemble, he is 
studying composition with Andrew Imbrie 
and is resident pianist for the Berkeley Con- 
temporary Chamber Players. In September 
he will work toward the Ph.D. at Berkeley 
while studying computer music at Stanford. 
Address: 261 Stonewall Rd., Berkeley, CA 
94705. 

Jerr IRGENS is a teaching assistant at the 
U. of Illinois and completing his work toward 
the M.Mus. He gave his master’s recital in 
April and also performed with the Chicago 
Civic Orchestra. In February he performed 
with the Lansing (Mich.) Symphony as a 
result of winning the $1,000 Young Artist 
National Competition (piano) for 1976. 

Littig JOHNSON and Leibert W. Morris, 
assistant director of admissions at Oberlin, 
became engaged on Valentine’s Day. Lillie 
is working on the Ph.D. in African history at 
the U. of Chicago. 

JANE KLEINBERG has moved to 401 East 65 
St., New York, NY 10021. 

SHIRLEY LANGLOIS will receive a master’s 
in city and regional planning from Berkeley 
in June. She is working at Berkeley Plan- 
ning Associates, evaluating HUD programs. 
Address: 2210 Durant Ave., Apt. 11, Berkeley, 
CA 94704. Phone: 415/841-6391. 

DEBORAH Lee and Chris Keenan ‘73 were 
married Sept. 4 in an outdoor wedding in 
Harrison, N.Y. Chris is office manager of 
NYPIRG in New York City. Deb is assistant 
youth director of Hamilton Madison House 
and is studying for her master’s in learning 
disabilities at Bank Street College of Educa- 


tion. Address: 260 Fort Washington Ave., 
Apt. 6G, New York, NY 10032. 

JENNIFER MAXON is a second-year student in 
photography at Art Center College of Design. 
Address: 3888 Elderbank Dr., Los Angeles, 
CA 90031. 

JaMes PAGET is a second-year grad stu- 
dent at M.I.T. where he is working on the 
Ph.D. in math. Address: Ashdown House, 
Room 104C, 305 Memorial Drive, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02139. 

Cinpy REED reports a potluck dinner at 
Steve Katz and Rich Dean’s, both ’74, loft 
in New York City with Michael Bobker ’73, 
Heidi Hilf ’76, MicHAEL FINE and DAN 
LtoyD. They went square dancing in Little 
Italy. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 
sary. 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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LINDA STEWART is a human services liai- 
son for the Wisconsin Bureau of Develop- 
mental Disabilities. She completed the 
M.S.W. last December. Address: 1402 Re- 
gent St., #506, Madison, WI 53711. 

AKIBA SULLIVAN has a Danforth Fellowship 
for doctoral work in American studies with 
specific emphasis on African-American liter- 
ature. For the past two years she has been 
a lecturer in African-American studies at 
Oberlin and director of Afrikan Heritage 
House. 

CLAIRE TRIBLEY has been named coordina- 
tor of Friends Inc., a residential and self- 
help program for emotionally-disturbed 
adults in Lorain County (Ohio). She is work- 
ing on the M.S.W. at Case Western Reserve. 

PAMELA WILLIAMS is going to Jerusalem 
in July for a year of study in Bible and folk- 
lore at Hebrew Univ. She has almost com- 
pleted a book she is writing with her mother 
on women and witchcraft, to be published 
by Atheneum in September 1978. 


1974 


WENDY ALTER and Spencer Thomas ’77 


were married March 26 in Fairchild Chapel 
(see Class of 1977). 

Bos ApreL has been named assistant com- 
missioner of sanitation in New York City. 
He has been working in the city’s office of 
management and budgeting. 

Davip BONHAM is enrolled in the M.S.W. 
program at the U. of Oklahoma and is work- 
ing with adolescent boys at Methodist Boys’ 
Ranch. After leaving Oberlin in the fall of 
‘75 he toured the country from Boston to San 
Diego for six months and earned expenses 
by tuning pianos. He continues to tune and 
rebuild pianos. In December he married 
Rhaelynn Johnston, a nursing instructor, 
and they have bought a home at 8104 N. 
Brookside Dr., Oklahoma City, OK 73132. 

IRA Braus has been appointed to the 
faculty of the Catskill Conservatory. 

DwiGHT COoLtins has been doing dramatic 
readings under the sponsorship of the 
George Street Playhouse (New Brunswick, 
N.J.) and the Middlesex County (N.J.) Com- 
prehensive Employment Training Act. He 
also is special projects director for the play- 
house. According to the New Brunswick 
Home News, Dwight performed before 6,000 
students in schools and 25 organizations in 
a month’s time during February and March. 
He has received the M.F.A. from Rutgers. 

MARTHA CUSHMAN is a grad assistant in 
botany at the U. of Washington where she 
is working on the Ph.D. For the next couple 
of summers she will do research on plant 
communities on snow avalanche paths in 
Mt. Rainier National Park. “Field assistants 
are welcome!” Address: 4405 Corliss Ave. 
N., Apt. 304, Seattle, WA 98103. 

NicotaA Di Toro is a doctoral candidate 
and teaching assistant at Indiana U. Next 
fall he will appear with the Peoria Civic 
Opera and the Memphis Opera. 

LINDY GUTTMAN is completing her first 
year of graduate school in social work at 
Loyola U. Her husband, Peter Zaas, is 
taking his master’s exams in New Testament 
and early Christian literature at the U. of 
Chicago. 

DON JORALEMON has completed the M.A. 
in anthropology at U.C.L.A. and is working 
on the Ph.D. He will spend the summer 
doing preparatory research among the Yupa 
Indians in northeastern Venezuela. 
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SARAH LOVELAND is a substitute elemen- 
tary teacher in the St. Paul, Minn., public 
schools. Prior to moving there in June 1976 
she completed the M.A. in elementary edu- 
cation at George Peabody College and 
taught for a semester in the Nashville, Tenn., 
schools. MARK FARMER, Gary WILKIE and 
Jute Linporrt Trnka and husband, Frank 
‘71, are also living in the Twin Cities area. 
Sarah’s Address: 305 W. Annapolis, St. Paul, 
MN 55118. 

Nancy Popore received the M.Architec- 
ture from U. Texas at Austin in December 
and has a job with a small firm in Los An- 
geles. Address: 4563 Ellenita Ave., Tar- 
zana, CA 91356. 

Etise Porter and William C. James were 
married March 26 at Dacor House in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Oberlinians in the wedding 
party were Elise’s mother, Lois Keller Porter 
‘41, and bridesmaids Sue Greer ‘’73 and 
Joanie Cleary ‘75. Debby Lapeyre ’72, Eric 
Sosman ‘71 and Sue Goland ’75 assisted 
with the guests. Others attending were 
STUART and CarRoL WELSH FERGESON, FRANK 
HUBBARD, CHARLIE WyYMAN, KaTyA LEVIN, 
Kay ParKIN, ALEX LippetTt, Elizabeth Beirne 
Lippett ‘76, Dave Johnson, Richard Miller, 
Alan Casper, all ’75, Steve Grossman ’73 
and Chris McGhee ’78. Elise is working on 
her M.S. in geology at Indiana where Cal 
is finishing his Ph.D. He is a ’71 grad of 
Utah State. They are living at 321 E. 14th 
St., Apt. J3, Bloomington, IN 47401, until 
August. 

MarILYN REYNOLDS is free-lancing on the 
violin in New York City and working part 
time at Patelson’s Music House. Address: 
1588 1st Ave., New York, NY 10028. 

LENORE ROSENBERG is business manager of 
the Southern Opera Theatre and (as reported 
in Jan-Feb 1976) production manager of 
the Memphis Opera Theatre at Memphis 
State University. The March-April 1977 
“news” regarding her was incorrect. 

Desi SIMMONS has moved to 2702 Rowl- 
and Ave., N.E., #12, Canton, OH 44714. 
She is still teaching instrumental music in 
the Akron Public Schools and began gradu- 
ate work at the U. of Akron this spring. 

JuDY SOLOMON Monzack and her husband, 
Jason, are living at 702 The Regency, 60 
Broadway, Providence, R.I. 02903. Jason is 
an attorney. Judy says, “I am looking for 
some good Chinese restaurants in an effort 
not to lose my Chinese-speaking ability.” 


1973 


TIM ALBRECHT is working on the D.M.A. 
at Eastman, not the Ph.D. as previously re- 
ported. 

WENDY ANKER is an educational therapist 
at a child development center in Chicago. 
She will receive the M.A. in psychology in 
June and hopes to complete the Ph.D. in the 
next year. Address: 701 Austin, Evanston, 
IL 60202. 

JANET BLAUSTEIN BucK is a draftsman in 
an architectural firm in Boston and going to 
evening school at the Boston Architectural 
Center. Her husband, Paut, and Mark 
Twery ‘72 have started a custom furniture 
business, Mad Oak Woodworking of Boston. 
They are living with four other people at 
44 Madison Ave., Newtonville, MA 02160. 


HEATHER CARRELL is engaged to John 
Hammar, a law student at the U. of Wash- 
ington. As head teacher at the experimental 
education unit at the U. of Washington, 
Heather teaches severely handicapped 10 to 
17-year-olds. She received the M.Ed. in 
special education last June and will enter a 
Ph.D. program in September. Address: Ex- 
perimental Ed Unit, WJ-10, U. of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, WA 98195. 

DarryYL Curry was at LeMoyne-Owen Col- 
lege in January to do a series of musical 
theater workshops for theatrical groups. 

A recipient of an Oberlin Alumni Fellow- 
ship for 1977-78, Hetpi FULKERSON will com- 
plete her Ph.D. dissertation on public ser- 
vices for the handicapped in the U.S. and the 
Netherlands. 

GLENN GOLLOBIN and Joan E. Sacks planned 
to be married May 22. A fourth-year medi- 
cal student at Washington U., Glenn re- 
ceived the Richard Brookings Award and is 
a member of Alpha Omega Alpha medical 
honor society. Joan is working on the Ph.D. 
in clinical psychology at Peabody College in 
Nashville. 

Murray HEATON was admitted to practice 
law in New York State Feb. 22. He received 
the J.D. from Boston U. School of Law last 
June and since September has worked in the 
law office of John F. O'Malley in Geneva, 
Nie: 

Noe HirscHBoeck will complete study for 
the Konzertexamen and audition in opera 
houses in Germany next year as an Oberlin 
Alumni Fellow for 1977-78. 

RuTH HoOBERMAN has been awarded a 
1977-78 Oberlin Alumni Fellowship to begin 
work on the Ph.D. in comparative literature 
at Columbia. 

Duke JOHNS has completed the M.A. in 
journalism at the U. of Missouri and is doing 
editorial work for the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference in Reston, Va. Address: 
305 S. Shirley St., Apt. 30, Falls Church, 
VA 22046. 

ANNE KapPLAN will use her 1977-78 Oberlin 
Alumni Fellowship to study unorthodox 
practices of an intentional community of 
urban feminists. She will investigate the 
efficacy of paranormal healing to discover its 
place and function within the structural 
totality of an alternative life-style. 

SARAH Kak is studying psychology at the 
Institute for Cognitive Studies at Rutgers 
and working part time at Rutgers College of 
Nursing. She plans a short vacation to the 
West Coast in June. Before returning to 
school last September, Sarah was assistant 
editor of a trade magazine in New York City. 
Address: 120 Washington St., #31, East 
Orange, NJ 07017. 

CHRIS KENNAN and Deborah Lee ’75 were 
married Sept. 4 (see notice under Class of 
1975). 

Davip LevINE will continue research on 
his doctoral dissertation as a 1977-78 Ober- 
lin Alumni Fellow. He is studying the bam- 
bocciata, a genre of painting which origi- 
nated in 17th century Rome. 

RICH ORLOFF won $6,200 in four appear- 
ances on CBS-TV’s “Match Game” which 
were shown April 8, 11, 12 and 13. He has 
been less fortunate in getting producers of 
TV shows to buy his teleplays. Address: 
5325 Newcastle, Apt. 302, Encino, CA 
91316. 
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LAWRENCE POSNER has become assistant 
corporation counsel for the city of New- 
burgh, N.Y. 


RALPH SILBERMAN is an editor for Lawyers 
Cooperative Publishing Co. in Washington, 
D.C. He graduated from the U. of Virginia 
School of Law in May 1976 and became a 
member of the Virginia State Bar last Sep- 
tember. Address: 1400 S. Joyce St., Apt. 
B-1705, Arlington, VA 22202. 

Eric VALINSKY is music director and com- 
poser for the Storie-Crawford Dance 
Theatre Ensemble in Los Angeles. He also 
writes articles for the electronic 
music magazine, and serves as a consultant 
for Serge Modular Music. His current proj- 
ect is computer control of analog electronic 
music equipment. After receiving the 
M.Mus. from the U. of Illinois in 1974, Eric 
was music director at Al Gilbert’s Theater 
Dance Studios, where he taught voice to the 
“offspring of such luminaries as George 
Segal, Don Rickles, Michael Landon, Joe 
Bologna and Rene Taylor.” During this 
time he played in soul bands, wrote an al- 
bum of jazz dance exercise music for Step- 
ping Tones Records and recorded a single, 
“The Dancing Musketeer.” Address: 1242 
Harvard St., #4, Santa Monica, CA 90404. 
Phone 213/828-0389. 

Dean and MarTtHA Witcox Alter have a 
daughter, Martha Catherine, born March 5 
in Bangkok. Margaret and the baby have 
rejoined Dean in Dacca, where he has a two- 
year assignment with USAID. They will re- 
turn in August 1978. Address: USAID, clo 
American Embassy, GPO Box 323, Ramna, 
Dacca-2, Bangladesh. 

SusaAN WittiaMs has a 1977-78 Oberlin 
Alumni Fellowship to do trace element and 
strontium isotopic analyses from ophiolite 
complexes as part of her Ph.D. research. 


Sunapse, 


1972 


KEN BANNERMAN, M.D., has moved to 301 
W. 105th St., Apt. 2F, New York, N.Y. 10025. 
Phone 212/865-4775. 

Dan BorNSTEIN has an Oberlin Alumni Fel- 
lowship to study the first 30 cantos of Ezra 
Pound with particular reference to the use of 
sources and foreign languages as poetic de- 
vices. 

JOANNE FisHER is a lawyer with a small 
Detroit law firm which specializes in mari- 
time law. She received the J.D. from Wayne 
State in 1975. Address: 354 Merriweather, 
Grosse Pointe Farms, MI 48236. 

CoNsTANCE FuLLILOvE received the Ph.D. 
in psychology from Loyola in February. 

RicH GoLp is farming near Bonnieville, Ky. 
(Cedar Rock Farm, Rt. 1, Zip 42713). He 
now has a telephone in his log cabin (502/ 
524-7721), a feat accomplished with a bull- 
dozer, a backhoe and a ditchwitch to lay the 
two-mile line. For three years Rick has 
headed a local farmers’ market in the coun- 
ty seat and is a member of a loose confed- 
eration of 11 individual farmers, former 
“city folks,” who help each other with proj- 
ects and share ideas, thoughts, food and fun. 

Steve GOLDSTEIN is assistant city solicitor 
for Wilmington, Del., a position he has held 
since graduating from Case Western Reserve 
Law School in 1975. His primary function is 
to provide legal counsel to the city’s plan- 
ning department. He is also renovating and 
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converting into two apartments an 80-year- 
old house. Address: 2010 Baynard Blvd., 
Wilmington, Del. 19802. 

Tep McGratu and Carolyn Stromberg 
were married March 19. Ted is employed by 
Manpower Programs of Ogden, Utah, which 
administers CETA funds for northern Utah. 
They are living at 724 27th St., Ogden, Utah 
84401. 

BRIAN Price and Susan Loftus planned to 
be married May 21 at North Shore Congre- 
gational Church in Fox Point, Wis. 

WILLIAM THOMAS is chairman of the music 
department at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., where he has taught cello and con- 
ducted the choir since 1974. 

Mark Watp, M.D., has graduated from 
Washington U. Medical School. In July he 
will begin a residency in internal medicine 
at Jewish Hospital in St. Louis. He and his 
wife, Ann, have a daughter and are expect- 
ing another child in July. Address: 1077 
Francis Pl., St. Louis, MO 63117. 

ALLISON Woopwarp has been awarded an 
Oberlin Alumni Fellowship for 1977-78. 
She will do a comparative analysis of new 
communities in Sweden and America for her 
Ph.D. dissertation. 

Acnes ZALAY Blodgett and her husband, 
James, have a daughter, Amy Elizabeth, born 
Oct, 18. 


1971 


BARBARA BuRGAN is in her second year of 
teaching piano and music literature at the U. 
of South Dakota. In December she was 
soloist in the Mozart D Minor Concerto with 
the Cherokee (lowa) Symphony. Address: 
505 N. Pine St., Vermillion, S.D. 57069. 

JANE COHEN and Raleigh G. Gosney were 
married Jan. 21. She is a librarian on the 
Red Rocks campus of Denver Community 
College. In July they will be leaving Den- 
ver to travel around the country before going 
to Japan, where Raleigh will do doctoral re- 
search. Address: 2325 E. 11th Ave., Denver, 
CO 80206. 

Puitip Curtis and Karen Burchett were 
married April 23, 1976, at Quidnessett Bap- 
tist Church in North Kingstown, R.I. Now 
they have a son Nathaniel Philip, born 
March 15. Phil has been Christian education 
consultant of Quidnessett church since 
October 1975. Address: 20 Newtown Ave., 
North Kingstown, R.I. 02852. 

Davip DicKINSON has an Oberlin Alumni 
Fellowship to work on the Ed.D. in human 
development at Harvard. 

Davip Eaton has received the Ph.D. in 
environmental engineering systems from 
Johns Hopkins and is now assistant profes- 
sor of public policy at the Lyndon B. John- 
son School of Public Affairs, U. of Texas. 
Address: 8002 Clarewood Dr., Austin, TX 
78758. 

FREDERICK FISHER has joined the office of 
Frank O. Gehry and Associates in Santa 
Monica and is teaching design in UCLA 
extension classes. 

Scott JOHNSON is attending the American 
Graduate School of International Manage- 
ment in Glendale, Ariz. Address: AGSIM, 
Box 478, Glendale, AZ 85306. 

DANiEL and KaTHERINE (NUCKOLLS) MONTI 
have a son, Daniel James, born March 8. 

Dick RopsTeIN has left the Sam Goody 
Record chain to pursue a full-time career in 
commercial voice. He is interested in con- 


tacting any Obie in advertising, educational 
media or related fields in need of straight 
narration or character voices. Address: 34 
8th Ave., Apt. 1A, New York, NY 10014. 
Phone: 212/255-6605. 

Davip WaALzeR, a student at Hahnemann 
Medical College in Philadelphia, has been 
elected to Alpha Omega Alpha, the na- 
tional medical honor society. 


1970 


RICHARD LEVIN’S correct address is P.O. 
Box 1156, Window Rock, AZ 86515. 

GLENN LOOMAN was one of six persons hon- 
ored by the North Ridgeville, Ohio, Jaycees 
in March for outstanding service and 
achievements in the community. He has 
been teaching fifth grade at Lake Ridge 
Academy since 1972 but has resigned ef- 
fective at the end of the current academic 
year. 

ARMENA MARDEROSIAN is back in Oberlin, 
where she teaches Suzuki piano to 25 chil- 
dren. In 1975-76 she accompanied her hus- 
band, Assoc. Prof. Ron Suny, to Russia. 
For six months, while he did research, Ar- 
mena studied folk music which is polyphonic. 
In February 1976 she went to Matsumoto, 
Japan, to study under Shinichi Suzuki and 
Maruko Katroka who adapted the Suzuki 
method to the piano, and Ron worked at the 
Russian Institute at Columbia. 

The Nasson College hockey team, coached 
by Bos Markwoop, won the NAIA District 
Five championship with an 11-7 season rec- 
ord and 7-3 in the district. Three players 
were named to the district all-star squad and 
Bob, in his first year at Nasson, was named 
coach of the year. 


Nominations 
Invited for 
ALUMNI AWARD 


Alumni are invited to nominate 
candidates for the distinguished 
Alumni Award — a bronze medal 
to be presented at Reunion Week- 
end in 1978. 

If you wish to nominate some- 
one for what you believe is out- 
standing direct service to Oberlin 
College, please type your sugges- 
tion on 8 1/2 x 11 paper, double- 
spaced. Be as specific as possible 
in stating why you are making the 
nomination because the information 
you supply will play a large role in 
determining the eventual selection. 

Deadline for nominations is 
Oct. 1, 1977. Send to: Executive 
Director, The Alumni Association, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Write for further infor- 
mation and/or detailed  instruc- 
tions, if you wish, or phone (216) 
775-8147. 


his spring, Mark Westcott ‘70 
has been seen and heard on 


land, at sea and on tthe air. 
On the land, the prize-winning pi- 
anist gave recitals and concerts in 
South America, Mexico, Hawaii, 
Arizona, Texas, Louisiana and New 
York (the latter with the Buffalo 
Philharmonic May 1 in Beethoven’s 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in C). 

At sea, he was guest artist aboard 
the Queen Elizabeth 2 during a seg- 
ment of its world tour. 

On the air, he was interviewed and 
performed in April on the Merv 
Griffin Show and on WNYC-FM 
in New York City with host Andre 
Bernard and with host Bob Russell. 
On the Griffin Show, seen nationally, 
he played Rachmaninoff’s Etudes 
Tableaux on a nine foot-six Im- 
perial Grand Bosendorfer Piano, 
hand-made in Austria and valued 
at over $35,000. In addition, his 
first recording, of Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Variations and Les Djinns, 
with the Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (Musical Heritage MHS 
3515) has been heard on stations 
throught the nation. Later in the 
spring, Mark was to give recitals 
and master classes on Boston’s 
WGBH-FM. 

On April 18, he was co-guest of 
honor, with Van Cliburn, at a recep- 
tion and dinner given by the South- 
west Pianists Foundation in Tucson. 

Next season, after returning from 
Europe, Westcott will perform with 
the Royal Philharmonic again, un- 
der Antal Dorati, when the orchestra 
tours the U.S. in the fall, and with 
other major orchestras. His recital 
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Mark 
Westcott ’70: 


on 

land, 
sea 
and 
air 


performances will take him from 
Maine to Florida, and from Nan- 
tucket to Hawaii. 

Mark has performed extensively 
in Europe, where, for an American, 
he has won unusual compliments 
from critics. In Berlin his interpre- 
tation of Bach was said to “put 
Westcott in a league with Wilhelm 
Kempff.”. In Vienna the critic 
stated, “An American in Vienna can 
score with Schubert if he expresses 
Schubert’s simplicity and quiet 
greatness. There is no doubt that 
Westcott understands the genius of 
Schubert.” In Zurich the review 
concluded, “His interpretations stem 
totally from the European tradition 
and he has come to know it organi- 
cally. We have never heard the 
Brahms f-minor Sonata interpreted 
in such a creative and technically 
masterful manner.” 

Westcott’s interpretations of 
modern works have been praised no 
less highly. Of his New York debut, 
the New York Times noted that he 
“dramatized beautifully the struc- 
ture and texture on Donald Keat’s 
excellent Sonata, with forceful, 
colorful playing,” and the Daily News 
said, “Mr. Westcott is completely at 
home from the baroque to modern 
schools; his scholarship in each 
matches his technique and enthusi- 
asm.” 

Mark also is becoming known for 
his inspiring and popular master 
classes at universities and music 
conservatories. 


CarotyN Mincus Hollrah and her husband, 
David, have a son, Kendall David, born 
Aug. 27. At the age of three months, Ken- 
dall underwent open heart surgery performed 
by Dr. Cooley of Houston. Carolyn says the 
baby is very healthy now and the corrected 
valve “should last 80 years.” Address: 2102 
Banks St., Houston, TX 77098. 

Davip WEINKAUFF received the M.S. from 
St. Louis U. in May 1976 and not the Ph.D. 
as reported in the March/April issue. 


1969 


E.tten Lister and Andrew E. Mishkin were 
married Feb. 20 in Bay Crest, Long Island. 
Ellen teaches at Green Acres School and 
serves as a consultant for the Advisory and 
Learning Exchange in Washington, D.C. 
She is also on the board of directors of St. 
Albans Day Care Center in Washington. 
Andy is associated with a Washington law 
firm. 

Jackie Pates and William Henninger 
were married Dec. 18. They are living at 
2004 Ivy Lane, Midland, MI 48640. 

DouG RAVENEL, assistant professor of 
math at the U. of Washington, has a 1977 
Sloan fellowship for basic research. 

JOHN ROTHER is assistant minority counsel to 
Sen. Jacob Javits and the labor subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Human Resources 
Committee. Formerly he worked for the 
National Labor Relations Board, defending 
union activity of lay parochial school teach- 
ers. 

DaviD SHERERTZ planned to marry Rose- 
mary Hardy May 7 in San Francisco. 

INA SLATER Grapenthin has been ap- 
pointed minister of music for Nardin Park 
United Methodist Church in Farmington, 
Mich. 

RAYMOND A. Zepp is head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics at the University of 
Maiduguri, PMB 1069, Maiduguri, Bornu 
State, Nigeria. 


1968 


DuANE DALE is a workshop planner with 
a new citizen involvement training project 
at U. Mass. He is planning an Ed.D. dis- 
sertation on adult education strategies for 
helping citizen groups to initiate social inno- 
vations and basic change. Address: Citizen 
Involvement Training Project, Division of 
Continuing Education, U. of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, MA 01003. 

WarREN Darcy, assistant professor of mu- 
sic theory at Oberlin, was acting chairman of 
the music theory department for the spring 
semester. For the past two years he has been 
co-chairman of the New Music Committee. 
He is currently at work on “Sonic Fantasy,” 
a large piano composition. His wife, 
MARSHA QUESENBERRY, iS an administrative 
assistant in the chemistry dept. and is ac- 
companist for the Oberlin Community 
Chamber Singers. Address: 143 East Col- 
lege, Suite 304, Oberlin, OH 44074. 
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SHERYL GREENBAUM KROHN has completed 
the M.A. in violin performance at the U. of 
Maryland and is teaching half time in the 
Montgomery County (Md.) public schools. 
She is a member of the American Camerata 
for New Music and a newly-formed group 
“Shir Chadash.” She gave a recital at St. 
Mary's College in April and will direct the 
string program of the Tidewater Music Fes- 
tival there for the fourth summer. Address: 
8715 First Ave., #1208 D, Silver Spring, MD 
20910. 

In July Rosert Ross, M.D., will join Prime 
Health in Kansas City, Mo., a new health 
maintenance organization. For the past 
year he has been assistant professor of medi- 
cine. This summer he plans to marry Cindy 
Barnes, a graduate of the U. Missouri-Colum- 
bia and currently a nutrition consultant for 
Florida Citrus. Address (as of July 1): 12823 
Sagamore, Leawood, Kan. 66209. 


1967 


After two years of post doctoral study at the 
Artificial Intelligence Laboratory in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, Curis BROWN is an assistant 
professor in the newly-formed department of 
computer science at U. Rochester. Address: 
U. of Rochester, Dept. of Computer Science, 
Room 603, Mathematical Sciences Bldg., 
Rochester, NY 14627. 

Davip GREEN graduated from Michigan 
State Medical School March 11. Eventually 
he plans to enter family practice. Earlier 
David taught English for a year and then at- 
tended Union Theological Seminary where he 
received the M.Div. in 1972. Prior to enter- 
ing medical school he was a bricklayer and 
an orderly. Address: 523 W. Vine St., #2, 
Kalamazoo, MI 49008. 

Epna Howa pb Reiter is a Ph.D. candidate 
in mathematics at U. Cincinnati. 

JOHN Morris has a 1977-78 Oberlin Alumni 
Fellowship to study the sequences of the Arum 
use in liturgical and musical development 
in the Middle Ages. 

Dean ‘66 and Lauret PHeLtps Palmer have 
a daughter, Allison Laurel, born Jan. 11. 


1966 


Harvey Baker and his wife, Judy Wend- 
ling, have moved to a farm in Tennessee 
where they are building a house and wood- 
working shop in a small community trans- 
planted from Urbana, Ill. They plan to 
specialize in looms and other fine furniture. 
Earlier Harvey taught college math for four 
years and worked as a bicycle mechanic in 
Urbana. Address: Dunmire Hollow, Route 3, 
Box 265A, Waynesboro, TN 38485. Phone: 
901/722-3078. 

Scott Cisney and his family which in- 
cludes two boys and “a_ political mutt 
named Mugwump” have moved to Hudson, 
Wis. (P.O. Box 420, Zip 54016). Scott is as- 
sociated with the law firm of Gwin, Gilbert 
& Gwin. 

Tim SADAR and Maria E. Szucs were mar- 
ried Nov. 6 in Roebling, NJ. Attending 
the wedding and reception were MIKE GRAN- 
NON and Jim and Pat LapiNskI. CHIP and 
Kathye WetTerRAveR and Mike attended a 
second reception in Cleveland Nov. 26. 
Tim and Maria are living at 44 Clusters of 
Lexton, Maple Shade, NJ 08052. 
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Tom and Linda (Perlson '67) SprinG and 
children, Brian, 3, and Alison, 5, have moved 
to 1221 Ferndale Ave., Highland Park, IL 
60035. Tom is working for Abbott Labora- 


tories and Linda is active in the League of 
Women Voters. 
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1965 


Dick and Georgia (Berthelon ’63) Bassett 
have purchased a house at 93 Wentworth 
Rd., Golders Green, London NW11 ORH, 
England. Both are still at the American 
School in London. Dick is head of the mu- 
sic department and director of the concert 
band. Georgia teachers vocal music, con- 
ducts the concert choir and directs the Mad- 
rigal Singers. The ASL Music Department 
hosted Herb Henke ‘53 April 22-23 when he 
was guest conductor for the choir at the first 
Honor Band and Choir weekend (similar to 
All-State) for five schools in England. 

Jupby Burzynski Anderson co-anchors the 
Scene at Six, WFBC-TV’s (Greenville, S.C.) 
hour-long news broadcast. Before joining 
WFBC, she taught English and drama at 
Berea High School in Greenville. 

ALAN DAWLEY, professor of history at Tren- 
ton State College, has won Columbia’s Ban- 
croft Prize for his first book, Class and Com- 
munity: The Industrial Revolution in Lynn. 

SUSAN MILLER Naughton and her husband, 
Ray, have opened a book business, Bluebell 
House, in Dublin, Ireland. Although they 
specialize in books relating to Ireland, they 
have a fair collection of new and secondhand 
books as well as leather-bound antiquarian 
books. Address: Bluebell House, Loughlins- 
town, Dublin, Ireland. 

ANITA MINEAR Fahrni, her husband, Fritz, 
and daughter, Elisabeth, 3, are living near 
Winterthur, Switzerland, where Fritz is 
directing the gas turbine research section 
of Sulzer Brothers. In March they were 
visited by Asger and BONNIE Bauer Braent- 
gaard and their children, Pelle, 7, and Han- 
nah, 3. Later in March Anita and Fritz 
spent several days in Holland with Louise 
Tosy. Address: Obere Halde, 8546 Islikon, 
Switzerland. 

ANprEA Mitau Kircher graduated from 
William Mitchell College of Law in January. 
After passing the Minnesota bar exam in 
February, she began work with the Minne- 
sota attorney general's office where she is 
currently assigned to the department of labor 
and industry. Her husband, Bob, is a part- 
ner in the law firm of Holmes, Kircher 
and Graven. They have a son, Geoffrey, 9. 
Address: 1300 W. Minnehaha Parkway, Min- 
neapolis, MN 55419. 

Ernie Murruy has joined the law firm of 
Hemenway & Barnes in Boston. He and his 
wife (Christy Ann Smith 67) are living at 
24 Crest Ave., Melrose, MA 02176, with 
daughters, Heather, 11, Larissa, 6, and Ad- 
rienne, 2. Ernie reports “basic success in 
going through changes.” He writes that 
“anything smacking of a lament about the 
encroaching infirmities of the suburban syn- 
drome would suggest that I don’t realize that 
we're all in it together, which of course | 
realize full well.” 

Louise Tosy and Mik Broekhof were mar- 
ried in February. Before her marriage Louise 
worked in British Columbia as an occupa- 
tional therapist. Address: Raboes 21, 1251 
AK Laren (NH), Holland. 
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This summer 


OBERLIN 
INN 


Owned and operated by 
Oberlin College 


Enjoy quiet relaxation, revisiting 
campus and friends, entertainment. 
Percentage discounts from our reg- 
ular guest room rates for Oberlin 
College alumni. 


Regular rates: 


Single | Double 
Original section $18 $24 
Addition section $23 $29 
Suites 
(Kitchen Unit $4) $26 $33 
Additional Person: $3.50 
Entertainment attraction: Visit 


Cedar Point by purchasing reduced- 
price ticket at the Oberlin Inn. 


To take advantage of this special 
summer offer, call Dick Armon at 
(216) 775-8100. 
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tephen Douglas Burton’s Second 

Symphony, subtitled “Ariel,” 

was given its world premiere 
in Washington, D.C., at the Ken- 
nedy Center by the National Sym- 
phony under Antal Dorati, who 
commissioned the work, last Octo- 
ber. The work is a 50-minute set- 
ting of poems of Sylvia Plath for 
baritone and orchestra. 

Irving Lowens in the Washington 
Star wrote, “Last night’s National 
Symphony concert was completely 
dominated by Burton’s 2nd Sym- 
phony. .. . This gigantic work is a 
contemporary composition which 
attempts to scale the Mt. Everest 
of human emotions, and to a large 
extent succeeds. Don’t miss the 
Burton — you may lose a chance to 
be in on the first flowering of a ma- 
jor American composer.” 

In November, Burton conducted 
the premiere of another large or- 
chestral song cycle, “Songs of the 
Tulpehocken,” based on anonymous 
Pennsylvania German (“Dutch”) 
poetry and sung by Metropolitan 
Opera tenor Kenneth Riegel, who 
also commissioned the work, with 
the Louisville Orchestra. The re- 
cording of the work was released 
on the Louisville Masterworks label 
in April, again with Riegel and 
Burton. 

Also in April, the Chamber Mu- 
sic Society of Lincoln Center pre- 
miered a Trio for Violin, ‘Cello 
and Piano which they had com- 
missioned. The concert was to be 
repeated at the Kennedy Center in 
Washington May 22. 

After leaving Oberlin in 1962, 
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Burton spent five years in Europe 
as a free-lance composer-conduc- 
tor. Of his debut as a composer 
with the Berlin Philharmonic at the 
age of 19, Alfons Neukirchen wrote 
in the  Dauesseldorfer Nachrichten, 
“More beautiful or meaningful mu- 
sic from America we have not heard 
since Charles Ives.” His works 
were performed there by the Na- 
tional Orchestra of Paris, the 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
Berlin Radio Orchestra (SFB), and 
others. 

Following a period as musical di- 
rector of the Munich Chamber 
Theater (Kammerspiele), Burton re- 
turned to America where his works 
have been commissioned and per- 
formed by such orchestras as the 
Chicago Symphony under _ Sir 
Georg Solti, the National Symphony 
under Antal Dorati, the Pittsburgh 
Symphony under Donald Johannes 
and others. At present he has 
works commissioned by the Na- 
tional Opera Institute, the National 
Endowment for the Arts, the Na- 
tional Symphony String Quartet, 
National Gallery of Art American 
Music Festival and others. 

Burton has been the recipient of 
many awards and distinctions in- 
cluding a Guggenheim Fellowship. 
His works have been published by 
B. Schott’s Sons, Mainz and Lon- 
don, Bote & Bock, Berlin and Wies- 
baden, and Editions Salabert, Paris 
& New York. He teaches composi- 
tion at George Mason University 
in Fairfax, Va. He is married to 
the former Louise Reade ‘62 and 
they have two children. 


1964 


Rev. Leroy ApDaAms, t, pastor of Second 
Baptist Church in Wooster, Ohio, presided 
at a mortgage burning service Easter Sun- 
day, April 10. Construction on the new 
church was begun Feb. 15, 1975, and com- 
pleted a year later at a cost of $214,000. 

Caro. DowNHouR Kamp and her husband 
have moved to 2560 Eastgate, Toledo, OH 
43614. Harald is a salesman for a used 
machinery dealer. Carol has temporarily 
stopped giving private piano lessons since 
the birth of their daughter, Sylvia Luise, 
Nov. 8. 

Lee PrerreER Shapiro is co-producer of Im- 
presarios Inc. in Chappaqua, N.Y., a theatri- 
cal company which performs “packaged” 
musicals, assembly programs, lecture series 
and cabaret acts. Her husband, Ralph, is di- 
rector of a psychotherapy center with 
branches in White Plains and Manhattan. 
Their children are David, 13, and Sheryl, 9. 

RICHARD SHIREY, professor of theory, or- 
gan and piano at the U. of Akron, is the 
accompanist for tenor Seth McCoy on “Song 
Group for Voice and Piano,” one in a series 
of albums containing works by Northeastern 
Ohioans to be released this summer by 
Crystal Records. The songs were written by 
Cleveland composer Bain Murray. 

KENT YOUNG has been appointed to the Lake 
County (Ohio) Mental Retardation Board. 
A consulting psychologist in Mentor, Ohio, 
and associate director of the Lake County 
Mental Health Center, he is president of the 
Cleveland Academy of Consulting Psycholo- 
gists and a trustee of the Ohio and Cleveland 
Psychological Associations. 


1963 


MARTHA ANGLE and her husband, Robert 
Walters, are believed to be the first husband 
and wife to write a syndicated Washington 
column under a joint byline. Their daily 
report on national affairs has been distrib- 
uted by the Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion since February. Martha has covered 
politics and government for the Washington 
Star since 1963 and is a frequent panelist 
on television. Bob has been an associate 
editor for Parade Magazine since 1974 after 
doing investigative reporting for the Star 
since 1964. 

DON MILLER recently completed the M.S. in 
engineering-air pollution at Washington 
State. He is working for Matrecon Inc., a 
materials and environmental consulting 
firm in Oakland, Calif. Address: 1461 Alice, 
#300B, Oakland, CA 94612. 

LINDA BALL Scovitt has been appointed 
general manager of the trade advertising and 
promotion department at Oxford University 
Press in New York City. 

Douc SPELMAN, Hong Kong representative 
of the Yale-China Association, has been 
elected president of the Yale Club of Hong 
Kong. He is the first and only Oberlin/ 
Harvard graduate to be president of a Yale 
Club. 

Lew WeELts and his wife, Carol, have a 
daughter, Kelly Lynne, born March 30. 
Lew is assistant director of the counseling 
center at the U. of New Orleans. Carol is 
a reading specialist with the Jefferson Parish 
School System. Address: 3916 Courtland 
Dr., Metairie, LA 7002. 
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1962 


ELIZABETH FERGUSON is working for the 
Michigan Department of Social Services in a 
policy unit dealing with adult community 
placement. She completed the M.S.W. at 
the U. of Michigan in May 1976. Her book 
on adult protective services policy and pro- 
gram development will be published this fall 
by the Institute of Gerontology (U. of Michi- 
gan and Wayne State). Address: 626 Charles 
St., East Lansing, MI 48823. 

Davip HaGstrom has been named town at- 
torney in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


1961 


Cart Maresury, t, has been named aca- 
demic dean of Garrett-Evangelical Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Evanston, Ill. He has been a 
member of the faculty of the United Metho- 
dist seminary since 1972 when he was ap- 
pointed associate professor of New 
Testament interpretation. Before that he 
was dean of the School of Library Media at 
Alabama A. & M. 


1960 


LINDA Graves Young had an exhibit of 
drama masks at the Sixth Estate Gallery, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., April 19-May 8. 

JANE Pierce Wilson and her husband, 
Philip, have a third daughter, Nicole Beth, 
who will be a year old July 27. Phil is 
executive director of Neighborhood House 
in E. St. Louis, Ill. Address: 207 Primrose 
Lane, Fairview Heights, IL 62208. 

SANDRA Warp has been publications of- 
ficer of the East-West Population Institute 
in Hawaii since 1972. In addition to study- 
ing ballet, sailing and collecting kelims (flat- 
woven rugs from the Middle East), she re- 
cently discovered a magnificent Steinway 
grand that is almost never used and she is 
enjoying piano playing again. Address: 
45-8410 Anoi Rd., Kaneohi, HI 96744. 


1959 


SUZANNE FREEDMAN Rosenblatt is exhibit- 
ing lithographs in a group show at the J. 
Frederic Lohman Gallery in New York City 
May 31-June 25. 

Betsy SIMON Schwarz has moved from 
Scarsdale, N.Y., to 71 Park St., Flat G, Lon- 
don W1, England. 


1958 


Bos Kreis has completed his third year as 
music director of the Peoria Symphony. 
Van Cliburn will open the Symphony’s sea- 
son next fall. Sarah Vaughan was soloist last 
October. Bob teaches at Bradley U. and is 
associate conductor of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley Music Festival (summer) in Orkney 
Springs, Va., sponsored by the American 
Symphony League. The Kreis children, Brian 
and Laurel, now are aged 8 and 5 respec- 
tively. 

Lawrence (“Oak”) Oakley, husband of 
Grayce ALLEN Oakley, died Feb. 20 of a heart 
attack. Grayce’s father, who had lived with 
her for the past two years, died Feb. 8. 
She continues in the real estate business. 

Rev. GeorGe THOMAS, t, has become min- 
ister of outreach and institutional relations 
at the Riverside Church in New York City. 
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This Polaroid SX-70 photograph by Fred 
Cohen '57 is part of Images ‘77, a collection 
of 138 photographs selected from more 

than 3,000 entries submitted by Polaroid 
employees. The collection is on display 

at the Clarence Kennedy Gallery in 
Cambridge, Mass., and will tour Polaroid’s 
Massachusetts and regional offices in 
California, Illinois, Georgia and Ohio. 
Fred has been a research chemist with 
Polaroid since 1969. 


1957 


JEAN BarKeR Clark and her four children 
have moved to 5905 Glenkirk Rd., Baltimore, 
MD 21239. 

DANIEL FINKE, his wife, Myrna, and two of 
their four children are living at 118 Prince- 
ton S.E., Albuquerque, N.M., 87106. A 
forester with the U.S. Forest Service for 17 
years, he is now assigned to the recently- 
authorized Albuquerque Tree Nursery as as- 
sistant to the superintendent. 

Rev. CHARLOTTE Hortopp Zachary, t, has be- 
come pastor of the First United Presbyterian 
Church of Madison, Ill. 

Rev. JAMes F. WILLIAMS, t, was Founders’ 
Day speaker Feb. 20 when his alma mater 
(1953), Olivet College, marked the 133rd 
anniversary of its founding by John J. 
Shipherd. 


1956 


Don LoveLAND has been chairman of the 
computer science department at Duke since 
1973. Under his direction the departmental 
faculty has increased from three to nine. 
He is writing a book on automated theorem 
proving. Don and his wife, Amy, have two 
children, Robbie, 9, and Dougie, 7. 

Rev. GeorGE MCKINNEY JR., pastor of St. 
Stephen Church of God in Christ, in Encanto, 
Calif., was honored at a testimonial dinner 
Feb. 24 arranged by the New Friends of the 
Black Communications Center at San Diego 
State. . 

De. Mason, M.D., has been appointed to 
the board of Lorain County (Ohio) Children’s 


Services. 


MetissA Moore Brown will renew her 
study of piano and cello next year on an 
Oberlin Alumni Fellowship. 

Mary ANN SINGLETON’s second book The 
City and the Veld: The Fiction of Doris Lessing 
has just been released by Bucknell Univ. 
Press. 


1955 


Naomi Dacen Bloom received the M.S.W. 
from the U. of Maryland in June 1976. She 
continues to develop the Education Cafeteria 
which she began in 1972. The agency pro- 
vides groups, classes and training for individ- 
uals as well as curriculum development for 
schools, other agencies and community 
groups. Naomi is also active in Baltimore 
N.O.W. as chairperson of the Health Task 
Force. 


1954 


Chief Justice Warren Burger has appointed 
CHARLES HABERNIGG to a special five-man 
advisory committee on Pacific Territories. 
In April Charles undertook a three-week 
mission to Guam, the Northern Marianas 
and American Samoa to investigate the ap- 
pellate review problem. He also attended 
the South Pacific Judicial Conference held 
at Port Moresby, New Guinea. In 1967-69 


tennis camp & adult clinics 


FOUR JUNIOR CAMPS 
Tournament Camp: 
Sun. June 12 to Sat. June 25 
Two Week Camp: 
Sun. June 26 to Sat. July 9 
One Week Camps: 
Sun. to Sat. July 10-16 & July 17-23 


EIGHT ADULT CLINICS 
Five Weekends: 
4:30 p.m. Fri. to Sunday afternoon 
June 3-5, 10-12 & 24-26 
July 8-10 & 22-24 
New Headstart Clinic: 
4:30 p.m. Sun. to Tuesday afternoon 
June 5-7 
Long Weekends: 
4:30 p.m. Thur. to Sunday afternoon 
July 28-31 & Aug. 4-7 


Video-tape analysis. 
Professional staff. 
Proven teaching system. 
First-class facilities, meals & lodging. 


Discounts available 
for children of alumni 


For detailed brochure contact: 
Bob Piron, Director, Oberlin Tennis 
Camp, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. Phone: (216) 775-8485 
or (216) 775-4875 


ODA BAVARIAN HOLIDAY. 


8-day Bavarian Holiday. Sept. 21-30. 
$599 plus 15% service charge and 
$6.30 airport taxes. Your own_ pri- 
vate, self-drive Car (one pe! couple) 
furnished for trips from village of In- 
zell to Innsbruck, Munich, Salzburg 
or Berchtesgaden. Option: Bavarian 
scenic bus excursion through Liech- 
tenstein, Austria, Switzerland and 
Bavaria $699 plus 10% service 
charge and $6.30 airport taxes 


Charter jet (for either option) from 
Cincinnati or Cleveland 


All graduates, former students. par- 


ents of current and recent students 


and their families are welcome 
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he was attorney general for American Samoa 
and he is currently associated with the Port- 
land, Ore., law firm, Rives, Bonyhadi, Drum- 
mond & Smith. 

BeTTy JENKINS Crane and her husband have 
moved into a larger house to make room for 
her parents who are going to live with them. 
Address: 33 Cedar Rd., Severna Park, MD 
21146. 


1953 


STANFORD DeETTMAN has been’ named 
manager of the accounts payable division of 
Republic Steel. He joined the corporation 
in 1957 and had been assistant division con- 
troller since 1969. 

WILLIAM MaAcDowELL, president of W. At- 
lee Burpee Co., served for the second consec- 
utive year as chairman of the Philadelphia 
Flower and Garden Show March 13-20. 

Prior to his retirement last year as a cap- 
tain in the Navy, JOHN NICHOLSON was 
commanding officer of the aircraft carrier USS 
Ranger. In February, when the Ranger 
sailed from San Diego to Bremerton, Wash., 
for 18 months’ drydocking, 35 of her passen- 
gers were members of the Navy Junior 
ROTC unit John recently started at Sanger 
(Calif.) High School. 


1952 


RICHARD ERICKSON has been elected a 
group vice president of Warner & Swasey with 
responsibility for turning machine manu- 
facturing operations in the U.S. and over- 
seas. He was formerly general manager 
of the turning machine division. 

Bos WooprurF has written a new book, 
Astrology for Fun, which gives a systematic 
introduction to astrology, instructions for 
constructing a complete horoscope in less 
than an hour and a step-by-step analyses on 
how to calculate progressions and transits. 
He is a research psychologist at Williams 
AFB, Tempe, Ariz. 

Lisa Wyer, daughter of Rev. GEORGE WYER, 
enrolled at Oberlin in February. 


1951 


Pe a ee ed Ls a 
DaviD McKay has been promoted to 


professor at Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
where he has taught since 1956. In addi- 
tion to being music coordinator in the WPI 
humanities department, he is organist and 
choir director at the First Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, Mass. 


SR ee ee En ee 
1950 


Davip BEAN, professor of music and ar- 
tist-in-residence at Miami U., has recorded 
two albums of works by Franz Liszt (ABC 
Records, Westminister Gold Label), “Annees 
de Pelerinage, Deuxieme Annee: Italy” and 
“Harmonies Religieuses et Poetique.” In 
reviewing the first album for the March 
1977 Stereo Review, James Goodfriend said, 
“Bean’s performance is consistently admir- 
able, beautifully clean and reserved techni- 
cally, romantic in feeling but without pretti- 
ness, broad in dynamics, and noble in 
tone.” His concert tour this season included 
an appearance with the Orquesta Sinfonica 
de Puerto Rico, a private series for the Cos- 
mos Club in Washington, D.C., and a re- 


William Goldman ‘52 at the Academy 
Awards presentation March 28 with the 
Oscar he won for writing the script for 


“All the President's Men.” It was 
voted best screenplay adapted from 
another medium. The original book was 
written by newspaperman Robert 
Woodward, son of Alfred E. Woodward 
'35 (Wide World Photo). 


cital for the Distinguished Artist series at the 
92nd St. YMCA in New York City. In De- 
cember he was chosen to play the first con- 
cert on the grand piano used by Panderew- 
ski on his second American tour, 1892-93, 
and given to the Smithsonian by Steinway 
and Sons. The performance was given in the 
Grand Salon of the Renwick Gallery. 

Perry Westerman, son of Richard ’47 and 
PHYLLIS PERRY Westerman, entered Oberlin 
in February as a transfer student. 


1949 


PAUL CHALFANT plays first violin and his 
wife, Marion (Barnard) ‘50, plays second 
violin in the recently-formed “Gallery Quar- 
tet” in Hagerstown, Md. The quartet made 
its debute performance March 20 on Franz 
Haydn’s 245th birthday. Paul is publisher 
of the Waynesboro, Pa., Record-Herald and 
concertmaster of the Potomac Symphony. 
He is a former member of the Minneapolis 
and Baltimore symphonies. Marion plays 
in the Potomac Symphony and is a reading 
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specialist in the Waynesboro public schools. 
They have four children. 

Bitt Cosster has completed his two-year 
term as president of the Ohio State Board of 
Education. He is still vice president of 
Youngstown Building Material & Fuels Co. 
In March the Cosslers moved to a newly- 
built home in the country. Address: 13990 
Beaver Springfield Rd., New Springfield, OH 
44443. 

ROBERT TARNOW, president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Gould Pumps Inc., has been 
elected to the board of trustees at Eisen- 
hower College. 


ea 
1948 


JuUDSON ALBAUGH, M.D., has returned to 
full-time patient care at Wilson Memorial 
Hospital, Johnson City, N.Y., where he is 
director of outpatient psychiatric services. 
He had been regional director for the New 
York State Department of Mental Hygiene. 
His wife (Carolyn Darling ’51) has a piano 
studio in Binghamton, N.Y. Address: 29 
Stratford Pl., Binghamton, N.Y. 13905. 

Mary Bonsteet Tachau, associate profes- 
sor and chairman of the history depart- 
ment at the U. of Louisville, has been 
awarded an American Bar Association fel- 
lowship to study the federal district and cir- 
cuit courts in Pennsylvania from 1780 to 
1820 to determine the role of the lower 
judiciary in reconciling diverse political, 
economic and social interests. 

Betty Boyp Garee, associate director of 
music at the New Hackensack Reformed 
Church in Wappingers Falls, N.Y., conducted 
the 130-voice festival of youth choirs in 
Hudson, N.Y., March 27. 


1947 


MARGARET MIN‘IMAH- ZARIF (formerly 
Margaret Boone-Jones), t, has written two 
books for children, Martin Luther King, and 
To Be Somebody, a collection of 19 human in- 
terest stories about black Detroiters who be- 
came successful in spite of many problems. 
She is having a home built in Bermuda and 
describes the oceanside view as “fantastic.” 
Address: 6550 Scotten Ave., Detroit, MI 
48210. 


1946 


When Nata.uic HINDeERAS played Tchai- 
kovsky’s Concerto No. 1 with the Greater 
Trenton Symphony Feb. 27, it was the first 
time she had ever played it in a_ concert. 
She had, however, taught it to several of her 
students over the years. Natalie made a con- 
cert-recital tour of the Far West earlier in 
the month with four performances with the 
Oakland Symphony and one with the Utah 
State University Orchestra. 

WILTON Sycxes has been named sales man- 
ager for the Everett Piano Co. in South Ha- 
ven, Mich. He was formerly district sales 
manager for Kohler & Campbell in Mas- 
sachusetts. 


V-12 


In February Herp ANSPACH was elected 
president, chief operating officer and a direc- 
tor of the Whirlpool Corp. He was former- 
ly chief executive officer of Inglis Ltd., a 
Canadian affiliate of Whirlpool. 
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The Oberlin College Alumni Association invites you to participate in 
an exciting winter tour offering — Dec. 29. 1977-Jan. 5. 1978 


The perfect winter break — a tour to beautiful Cancun where the cli- 
mate and weather are unsurpassed in the Caribbean. For the tour 
price of $599. tour members will receive round trip alr accommoda- 
tions departing Cleveland. seven nights accommodations in a beautiful 
beach front hotel. two meals a day, all transfers and baggage han- 
dling. welcoming cocktail party with entertainment, manager's cock- 
tail party. hospitality desk at your hotel and pre-travel arrangements 


Cancun is a brand new, multi-million dollar resort area in Mexico's 
Yucatan Peninsula just one hour from Miami. A white powdery 
sand beach stretches the length of the island. Walking on Cancun’s 
sand is like strolling through talcum powder and the water is so 
turquoise blue you won't believe it’s real. 1000 years ago Cancun 
was an island of unspoiled beaches in the Mexican Caribbean and 
today it still is 


All graduates, former students, parents of current and recent students 
and their families are welcome. Space, however, is limited. Make 
your plans early. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Please send brochure on Cancun Cruise 


NAME Class 
HOME ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 


1944 


As chairperson of the program committee 


for the Los Angeles County Department of 
Adoptions, MARY HaIFLEIGH Connery was a 
major coordinator of the South Pacific re- 
gional conference of the Child Welfare 
League of America March 10-11 in Pasadena. 
The conference offered more than 50 work- 
shops under “Believing and Doing for 
Children and Youth.” 

Pete WetcH is VISTA coordinator for a 
Literacy Volunteers of America program 
in the Auburn (N.Y.) Correctional Facility, 
a maximum security prison where an esti- 
mated 40% of the inmates are functional 
illiterates. Last year he took early retire- 
ment from Eastman Kodak. 


1943 


Joe CurrorD has retired from the U.S. 

Civil Service after 30 years with the Depart- 
ment of State, USAID, the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Energy Research and 
Development Administration. He will con- 
tinue to live in Chevy Chase, Md., and to 
work as a consultant in areas of foreign en- 
ergy policy and the development of interna- 
tional organizations. 
Bos FINKLE has been elected 
a vice president of the Stan- 
dard Oil Co. (Ohio) and has 
become head of Sohio’s em- 
ployee relations department. 
He has been with Sohio since 
f 1961 and has been manager 
of organizational development since 1969. 
From 1964 to 1969 he was manager of the 
organizational development staff. 

Douglas Hayden, son of Joet HAYDEN, 
entered Oberlin in February as a transfer 
student. 

ALBERT ReEES will resign as provost at 
Princeton University at the end of the acad- 
emic year to return to teaching and re- 
search. He has been provost, the second 
highest administrative position at the uni- 
versity, since 1975 and also headed the bud- 
get priorities committee and was affirmative 
action officer. He will direct the industrial 
relations section of the economics depart- 
ment and also will teach in the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public Affairs. 


1942 


HuNTER Dupree, Littlefield professor of 
American history at Brown, received the 
Presidential Award of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences at its annual meeting Dec. 8. 
He also delivered the principal address, 
“Science and the Spirit of the American Pub- 
het 


194] 


Don McGInnlis, director of the concert band 
at Ohio State for the past 25 years, was 
honored at an alumni dinner dance in Colum- 
bus Feb. 12. He is also assistant director 
of the Columbus Symphony and coaches its 
woodwind quartet. 


50 


1939 


Betsy McGee Curtis wrote the lyrics of 
two hymns and two anthems used at the 
dedication of the new Austin pipe organ at 
Christ Episcopal in Meadville, Pa., April 17. 
The paintings of her late husband, WILLIAM 
(“Ep”) Curtis, were exhibited by the Mead- 
ville Arts Council this spring. 

JOHN Gorman, professor emeritus of medi- 
cal physics at Berkeley, gave an assembly 
talk, “The Consequences of the Choice of 
Nuclear Power,” at Oberlin Feb. 24. He al- 
so participated in forums on nuclear power in 
Ohio and radiation hazards in a nuclear 
economy. 

Haroip H. Lentz, t, has retired after serv- 
ing as president of Carthage College since 
1952. In 1962 the college moved to Ke- 
nosha, Wis., from Carthage, Ill., and since 
then its enrollment has grown from 500 to 
1,300 and its assets from less than $3 mil- 
lion to more than $18 million. Similar pro- 
gress was made within the curriculum and 
the faculty. 

JANE RosBins Holmes was accompanist 
for baritone Daniel Sullivan, affiliate artist 
for Waterloo-Cedar Falls under the auspices 
of the Iowa Arts Council, during his appear- 
ances this year. The high point of the sea- 
son was a recital April 2 inaugurating the 
new town hall of the Waterloo Recreation 
and Arts Center. 


1938 


Davip Barry is recuperating from a heart 


attack at his home in Armonk, N.Y. 


1936 


Bit Kipp is the president of Martha Mer- 
rill Inc., a chain of bookstores in Wisconsin. 
The firm was incorrectly identified as a book- 
keeping agency in the March/April issue. 

SAM KOoNcE has been named vice presi- 
dent for the chemical division of Pechiney 
Ugine Kuhlmann Development Inc., a New 
York based company engaged in minerals 
exploration, technology evaluation and 
licensing. 


1935 


After an extensive tour of Argentina dur- 
ing February and March, PHIL SHUMAN and 
his wife are remodeling their summer home 
on Lake George in Silver Bay, N.Y. An 
antique car buff, he is anxious to exchange 
photos and information with alumni who 
share his interest. Summer address: Silver 
Bay, NY 12874. Permanent address (Sept.- 
May): 138 Railroad Ave., Andalusia, AL 
36420. 


1933 


Drs. JEANNE (HiBBARD) and James Steph- 


ens are finding their work at Chogoria Hos- 
pital (Kenya) much busier than in 1974. 
Dr. Jim is in charge of the surgery wards 
and does all the surgery except when there 
is an emergency and he isn’t on call. Dr. 
Jeanne has the children’s wards with beds 
for 60 and a load of 85 to 93 patients. 
“The anxieties, frustrations and worries 
are still present as we work with little diag- 
nostic equipment, no bacteriology and lim- 
ited medicines, but the rewards are also 
there: seeing some very sick patients get 


well (in spite of us!), working with a pleasant 
Kenyan and non-Kenyan staff, and enjoying a 
beautiful countryside and warm, sun-filled 
days.” 


1932 


VIRGINIA RoscH Knisely, k, retired last 
August after teaching first grade for 43 years 
in Tuscarawas, Canton and New Philadel- 


phia, Ohio. 


1930 


When JOHN WHARTON retired in 1972 as 
associate professor at Southern Illinois U.- 
Carbondale, he didn’t stop making music. 
He now teaches violin at home to 10 to 15 
private students, plays in the SIU-C Sym- 
phony Orchestra “a couple of evenings a 
week” and also plays for the SIU Collegium 
Musicum, in solo performances and in occa- 
sional string quartets at various musicians’ 
homes. He tunes pianos for churches, 
private homes and schools, and he plays 
ragtime piano music for senior citizen 
groups. 


1927 


LesLiE SPELMAN has started a new career. 
As a result of his book, Organ Plus, a descrip- 
tive catalogue of ensemble music for organ 
and instruments, he is conducting work- 
shops on ensemble playing and conducting 
concerts. He continues to teach part time 
at San Diego State. 


1926 


WINIFRED ZINNINGER Brechbuhler has been 
playing principal second violin with the 
Canton (Ohio) Symphony for 26 years. 


1925 


ERWIN GRISWOLD was a visiting professor 
at Arizona State Univ. College of Law in 
February, teaching a course in appellate ad- 
vocacy to ten students and ten local attor- 
neys. 


1923 


RALPH SINGLETON wrote the lead article, 
“Dynamic Retirement,” in the December 
1976 issue of Osteopathic Medicine and in May 
he gave the keynote lecture to the employ- 
ees of the City of Portland, Ore., in their 
pre-retirement program. 


1913 


FreD R. Powers and his wife, Beral, were 


honored March 6 when their friends and 
relatives and Fred’s former students and 
teaching associates staged a surprise “This 
Is Your Life” program in their honor at the 
Amherst (Ohio) Congregational UCC 
Church. 
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National 
Committee 


n the Jan. 30 Washington Post, 
] potitica columnist David Broder 

remarked that former Sen. Wil- 
liam E. Brock of Tennessee “may 
just be the best person the Repub- 
licans could have found” when they 
elected him national chairman be- 
cause he has been “one of the few 
elected officials with a genuine un- 
derstanding and appreciation for 
party organization.” 

Brock’s “co-chairman,” Mary 
Dent Crisp ’46, has never run for 
public office, but the zest with which 
she has tackled her work at Repub- 
lican National Committee head- 
quarters indicates that she, too, is 
intent on bolstering the GOP from 
the grass roots up. 

“It’s got to start from the bottom 
up,” says Brock. “We can’t have 
an inverted pyramid.” 

The bottom is precisely where 
Crisp began her own political ac- 
tivism some 16 years ago after be- 
ing inspired by Mortimer Adler’s 
The Capitalist Manifesto. 

“That book made a lot of sense,” 
she recalls, “because it said, ‘If 
you want to make a difference, you 
get involved in politics or govern- 
ment and this is probably where 
your time could be most valuable,’ 
so that’s what I did.” 

She couldn’t become a precinct 
committeewoman' because there 
weren’t any vacancies. So she be- 
came deputy precinct registrar. A 
year later she became a county com- 
mitteewoman and a member of the 
Arizona Republican State Central 
Committee. She still retains all 
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three positions. From 1964 to 1968 
she was a precinct captain. 

In 1972 Crisp was elected Ari- 
zona’s Republican national commit- 
teewoman and this put her in posi- 
tion to become secretary of the 
RNC and then party co-chairman. 
Last summer she was secretary 
of the GOP convention in Kansas 
City and may be remembered as the 
woman who correctly pronounced 
the name of each state during the 
televised roll calls. 

“That was a one-shot, random 
kind of thing,” she says. “I didn’t 
feel it was an outgrowth of my po- 
litical work. A lot of people could 
have done the same thing.” 

Mary Crisp is a native of Allen- 
town, Pa. After her husband, Wil- 
liam E. Crisp, M.D., got out of ser- 
vice (he was a member of the V-12 
unit at Oberlin), they picked Arizona 
as a place where they wanted to 
live permanently and bring up their 
children. With the three children 
grown, Mary enrolled in graduate 
school at Arizona State U. to study 
political science. 

“The people I ran into in politics 
never had answers to the questions 
most on my mind so I went back to 
school,” she asserts. She still hopes 
to complete her thesis (a study of 
Rep. John Rhodes now in his 12th 
consecutive term) and receive a 
master’s degree. 

“I’m not involved in politics just 
because an election is won or lost,” 


she told an interviewer for First 
Monday, a publication of the na- 
tional committee. “I see a bigger 
cause: this is my country and the 
two-party system has functioned 
to give us a way of life which exists 
in no other country in the world. 
The Republican Party is not only the 
loyal opposition. We are the voice 
of choice, an absolutely essential 
element of freedom.” 

In the March 1977 issue of First 
Monday, Crisp told the publication’s 
readers: “Our task is clear. We 
must take a closer look at the real 
concerns of the American people, 
and we must translate our concern 
for them into action. 

“We do care about jobless Ameri- 
cans, rising food costs, energy short- 
ages, drought in the West and floods 
in the East. We are alarmed at air 
and water pollution and its effect on 
people, wildlife and the environ- 
ment. We care deeply about the 
problems of the elderly and the 
young. We do want equal opportu- 
nity for everyone. We are going to 
make our concerns known. We will 
make everyone understand and be- 
lieve them. We have a Constitu- 
tional directive to remain strong and 
constant in providing the American 
people with a responsible, respon- 
sive alternative.” 
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Year after year the real foundation of Oberlin’s Annual Fund is the gener- 
osity of loyal Oberlinians who regularly support Annual Fund campaigns. 

In any given year, however, there are almost two thousand alumni who 
can be identified by the acronym ““LYBUNT” because they contributed to 
Oberlin “‘Last Year But Unfortunately Not This.”’ 

LYBUNTs are a disappointment at any time, but especially this year, 
when an anonymous graduate has made an open-ended challenge to encour- 
age gifts to Oberlin from other alumni who seldom, if ever, contribute to the 
Annual Fund. Oberlin can’t afford to lose any former supporters in a year 
when it is striving for greater alumni participation. 

If you have supported one, two or all three of the Annual Fund Campaigns 
since June 30, 1973, and have not yet made your gift for 1976-77, make sure 
you remember to do so before the end of June. 

If it has been three years or more since you made a gift to the Annual Fund, 
your gift ($10 or more), will be matched by a $100 gift to Oberlin from the 
challenger. This offer expires at the end of June. 

If you have lost all the envelopes that you have received in the mail this 
year, just write a check (payable to Oberlin College) and mail it to 


Oberlin Annual Fund 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


